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What  They  Are  Saving: 

'7/  we  can  get  rid  of  the  dirt-bags  and  the  dopers, 
we'd  be  okay.  ” 

A resident  of  Cave  Junction,  Ore.,  assessing  life 
in  the  town  18  months  after  the  police  force  was 
disbanded  to  save  money.  (Page  4:1) 
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SF  cops,  minorities  team  up 
to  aid  each  other’s  ballot  cause 


‘Police  Corps’  proposed  to  add 
30,000  cops  in  New  York  State 


In  an  effort  to  win  support  for  two 
measures  on  the  November  ballot  that 
would  give  police  officers  more  overtime 
pay  and  better  pensions,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Officers  Association  has 
formed  a coalition  with  a number  of 
minority  groups  in  the  city  - including 
the  leaders  of  the  gay  community. 

Bob  Barry,  president  of  the  Police  Of- 
ficers Association,  said  that  in  return  for 
minority  group  support  of  the  pay 
measures,  his  organization  has  agreed 
not  to  oppose  the  addition  of  civilian  in- 
vestigators to  the  department's  internal 
affairs  unit. 

"We  have  had  substantial  dialogue 
with  those  in  the  gay  community,  but  it 
goes  well  beyond  the  gay  community,” 
Barry  said.  "We  are  trying  to  revive  a 
broad-based  democratic  front  with  all 
segments  of  the  community.” 

Barry  said  he  met  with  gay  leaders,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  gay  City 
Supervisor  Harry  Britt,  the  Harvey  Milk 
Gay  Democratic  Club  and  the  Alice  B. 
Toklas  Memorial  Democratic  Club,  in  ap 
effort  to  forge  a long-term  cooperation 
between  the  traditionally  antagonistic 


groups. 

. He  said  the  swap  of  positions  on  the 
November  ballot  issues  will  help  insure 
that  the  officers'  top  priorities  are  met  — 
the  passage  of  the  two  financial 
measures.  "It's  a very  pragmatic  ap- 
proach." Barry  noted. 

But  he  also  said  that  the  coalition, 
which  includes  racial  minorities  and  com- 
munity groups,  will  stay  intact  after  the 
election  to  work  on  other  community  pro- 
blems. 

"Whatever  problems  a community  has 
do  not  dissipate  overnight.”  he  said.  “We 
hope  (the  cooperation)  will  last  for  a long 
time." 

The  police  association  is  particularly 
interested  in  two  of  the  issues  that  will  be 
on  the  ballot  in  November.  One  would 
grant  police  officers  time-and-a-half  pay 
for  overtime  work.  They  now  are  paid  for 
overtime  at  their  regular  salary  rate.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  proposition  would 
cost  the  city  of  San  Francisco  an  addi- 
- tional  $1.25  million  a year. 

The  second  proposition,  which  would 
allow  officers  hired  after  a pension  revi- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Philadelphia  DA  takes  over 
charging  function  from  police 


The  Philadelphia  District  Attorney's 
office  will  use  a sophisticated  system  of 
computers  and  television  cameras  to  han- 
dle the  filing  of  criminal  charges  when  it 
takes  over  that  function  from  the  city's 
police  force  next  month.  ; 

Deputy  District  Attorney  Arthur 
Shuman  said  his  office  will  assume,  the 
responsibility  for  filing  charges  on*Oc- 
tober  18,  in  compliance  with  a recommen- 
dation made  last  December  by  a state 
Supreme  Court  rules  committee. 

The  district  attorney's  office  had 
sought  the  change  for  five  years,  but  un- 
til the  Supreme  Court  committee's  rul- 
ing. the  Philadelphia  Police  Department 
had  retained  the  power  to  decide  what 
charges  would  be  brought  against  a 
suspect. 

Under  Pennsylvania  law,  anyone  ar- 
rested in  the  state  must  be  arraigned 
within  six  hours  of  arrest  and  charges 
cannot  be  added  or  amended  at  a later 
time,  Shuman  said. 

The  change  in  filing  responsibility  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department  doesn't 
have  a central  booking  office,  but  instead 
uses  nine  regional  headquarters,  Shuman 
said. 

The  district  attorney's  office  has 


erected  a small  building  outside  police 
headquarters  that  will  be  used  as  a base 
for  the  assistant  district  attorneys  and 
will  allow  them  to  keep  in  touch  via  com- 
puter with  the  officers  making  arrests. 

According  to  Shuman,  the  system  will 
work  like  this:  When  a police  sergeant 
has  completed  an  investigation  and  is 
ready  to  charge  a suspect,  the  sergeant 
will  send  all  the  facts  pertinent  to  the 
case  to  the  district  attorney's  office  by 
entering  them  on  a computer  terminal 
and  sending  the  information  through 
phone  lines  to  a similar  terminal  at  the 
district  attorney's  headquarters. 

When  an  assistant  district  attorney 
wants  to  question  a detective,  hear 
witnesses  or  communicate  with  the 
sergeant,  a special  telephone  with  a 
television  picture  will  be  used,  allowing 
both  parties  to  see  each  other  on  the 
screen.  The  assistant  district  attorney 
will  make  a decision  as  to  what  charges 
are  to  be  filed  and  send  them  to  another 
computer  in  the  arraignment  court. 

Shuman  said  he  is  confident  the 
system  will  work,  and  said  it  could  serve 
as  a model  for  other  cities  faced  with 
similar  logistical  problems. 

"I  don't  know  of  anywhere  else  in  the 

Continued  on  Page  6 


A panel  of  law  enforcement  experts  in 
New  York  has  proposed  what  it  calls  a 
"Police  Corps"  program  similar  to  the 
military's  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  to  boost  the  number  of  police  of- 
ficers in  New  York  state. 

The  panel,  headed  by  Adam  Walinsky, 
former  chairman  of  the  State  Investiga- 
tion Commission,  says  a Police  Corps 
could  "double  the  effective  police 
presence  in  every  area  of  the  state  with  a 
serious  crime  problem." 

The  proposal  entails  giving  full  college 
scholarships  to  volunteers  who  would 
agree  to  serve  as  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Police  for  three  years  after 
graduation.  Their  salaries  would  be  paid 
by  the  state,  but  their  services  would  be 
donated  to  their  home  jurisdictions. 

Within  eight  years,  the  study  says,  the 
numBer  of  police  officers  in  New  York 
State  could  be  increased  by  30,000.  The 
program  would  cost  about  $240  million  a 
vear  in  scholarships  and  $600  million  a 
year  in  salaries. 

Walinsky,  who  is  now  an  attorney  in 
private  practice,  said  the  program  "can 
be  implemented  well  within  New  York's 
existing  fiscal  constraints.  He  said 
state  and  Federal  student-aid  programs 
already  in  existence  could  finance  up  to 
$90  million  of  the  tuition  costs,  and 
although  salary  costs  would  require  addi- 
tional money,  the  plan  would  be  less  cost- 
ly than  any  other  alternative. 

"Governor  (Hugh)  Carey's  five-year 

More,  please. . . 


financial  projection  is  that  under  current 
law,  with  no  new  taxes,  the  state's 
revenues  will  increase  at  a rate  of  over  S) 
billion  annually."  Walkinsky  said.  "Wi 
have  allocated  less  than  one-tenth  of  thai 
increased  revenue  to  the  preservation  oi 
fundamental  public  order  throughout  the 
state." 

The  Police  Corps  study,  which  was  pul 
together  independently  by  Walinsky  and 
five  other  law  enforcement  experts,  waf 
sent  to  state  and  Federal  legislators,  law 
enforcement  officials  throughout  New 
York,  union  leaders,  university  official,1 
and  the  media,  according  to  Susan  I^even 
thal,  a press  aide  for  the  panel 

She  said  the  proposal  "has  gotten  very 
good  press."  and  that  several  legislators 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  sponsoring 
the  plan.  "We  re  offering  it  to  any  can- 
didate in  any  state,  and  we  re  willing  u 
work  with  anyone  in  any  party.  Lever, 
thal  said.  "We  think  it  will  work  in  any 
state." 

Walinsky  said  the  Police  Corps  is  need 
ed  because  of  a vast  reduction  in  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  police  officers  to  the 
number  of  violent  crimes  during  the  past 
30  years.  He  proposes  that  20.000  of  the 
Police  Corps  officers  be  assigned  to  New 
York  City,  7,000  to  departments  in  other 
cities  and  3,000  to  rural  areas. 

"For  30  years,  the  people  of  New  York 
have  been  under  increasingly  violent 
assault,  "Walinsky  said.  "Butin  the  very 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Houston  cops  hunt  raises 


Ten  months  after  Houston  police  of- 
ficers received  a 9.5  percent  pay  raise,  the 
Houston  Police  Officers  Association  has 
presented  Mayor  Kathy  Whitmire  with  a 
proposal  that  would  raise  police  salaries 
another  10.2  percent. 

The  proposal,  presented  to  the  mayor 
in  late  August,  includes  the  creation  of  a 
new  rank  and  pay  grade,  special  pay  for 
officers  in  hazardous  jobs  and  differen- 
tial pay  for  officers  working  certain 
shifts. 

A spokesman  for  the  mayor,  Paul 
Mabry,  said  Whitmire  has  asked  the 
police  department  to  supply  her  with  up- 
to-date  figures  on  what  the  package 
would  cost.  "The  proposal  is  now  under 
study,"  Mabry  said.  "With  the  9.5  per- 
cent raise  last  December,  there  is  no  rush 
to  get  them  a pay  raise  in  the  next  few 
weeks." 

Mabry  said  the  mayor  will  resume 
talks  with  the  association  after  the  up- 


dated information  is  provided,  but  said 
no  date  has  been  set  for  those  talks. 

HPOA  president  Bill  Elkin  said  after 
he  presented  the  pay  package  to  the 
mayor  that  increased  salaries  are  needed 
to  prevent  high-ranking  officers  from 
seeking  better  paying  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  when  the  recession  eases. 

He  said  the  new  pay  grade,  called 
"patrolman  specialist,"  would  make 
patrol  officers  with  two  years  experience- 
eligible  for  a rank  between  patrol  officer 
and  sergeant,  and  would  include  a 5.5  per 
cent  raise  for  officers  who  attain  the  new 
rank. 

The  special  assignment  pay  would  be 
for  officers  in  difficult  or  dangerous  jobs, 
such  as  the  bomb  squad,  special  weapons 
and  tactics  units  and  helicopter  patrol 

Houston  officers'  salaries  now  range 
from  $20,550  to  $26,229  a year.  A recent 
study  by  a Houston  tax  research  com- 

Continued  on  Page  13 
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Moonshine’s  shadow  growing 
as  economic  picture  worsens 

In  July,  agents  of  the  Virginia  Alcohol 
and  Beverage  Control  Board  discovered 
a huge  still  in  the  hills  of  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, where  they  confiscated  100,000 
gallons  of  illegal  moonshine  whiskey. 

It  was  one  in  a series  of  raids  on  illegal 
alcohol  manufacturers  in  Virginia  this 
summer,  part  of  an  ever-present  problem 
that  has  been  heightened  by  hard 
economic  times. 

Agents  of  the  Alcohol  and  Beverage 
Control  Board  said  the  low  price  of  sugar, 
a key  ingredient,  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment have  made  moonshining  attractive 
to  more  and  more  people.  At  least  12 
stills  have  been  discovered  in  Virginia 
this  summer. 

A Virginia  investigator  said  the  illegal 
whiskey  confiscated  this  summer  sur- 
passes the  amount  taken  in  the  past  five 
years,  with  the  Franklin  County  still  be- 
ing the  largest  single  source.  That  still 


could  produce  up  to  750  gallons  of  moon- 
shine a week  - which  could  be  sold  for 
$12  a gallon. 

But  while  the  popularity  of  moonshin- 
ing is  growing,  the  forces  set  aside  to 
fight  it  have  dwindled.  Until  a year  ago. 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  worked  with  state  boards  to 
combat  the  problem,  but  under  Reagan 
Administration  cutbacks,  the  Federal  of- 
ficers have  been  told  to  concentrate  on 
other  areas,  particularly  the  illegal  sale  of 
firearms. 

Georgia  county  turns  to 
volunteers  to  augment  force 
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The  Gwinnett  County,  Ga„  Sheriffs 
Department  needs  more  deputies,  but, 
like  so  many  other  police  agencies,  can’t 
afford  to  hire  any. 

So  Chief  Deputy  Jack  Hamilton  is  look- 
ing for  volunteers.  He  hopes  to  recruit  25 
to  50  people  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  help 
fill  in  the  gaps  in  his  regular  force,  and 
eventually  to  enlist  the  help  of  some  150 
volunteer  officers,  according  to  the 
Atlanta  Journal. 

The  volunteers,  who  will  make  up  an 
"augmentation  force,”  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  standards  for  any  Georgia  peace 
officer  and  will  have  to  complete  240 
hours  of  poice  training  to  become  cer- 
tified. 

Hamilton  said  he  is  working  with  the 
Georgia  Peace  Officers’  Standards  and 
Training  Council  to  establish  night 
classes  for  volunteers. 

When  the  augmentation  force  has  been 
recruited  and  trained,  the  volunteers  will 
be  used  in  the  jail  and  to  serve  warrants 
and  subpoenas,  Hamilton  said. 


about  how  effective  citizen  programs  can 
be. " Tropin  said.  ".Most  of  them  need  bet- 
ter organization  and  better  technical 
assistance  from  the  police.” 

The  council  hopes  that  its  recognition 
of  the  most  successful  citizen  crime 
prevention  programs  will  provide  models 
for  community  groups  seeking  to 
establish  similar  efforts,  he  said. 

The  first  award  probably  will  be 
presented  at  the  council's  annual 
meeting  in  May,  Tropin  said.  Nomina- 
tions may  be  submitted  at  any  time  by 
community  groups,  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  crime  prevention  officers  or 
associations. 

Further  information  about  the  award 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Crime  Preven- 
tion Program,  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  2126  Center  Ave.,  Fort 
Lee,  NJ  07024. 


The  instructional  videotapes  will  be 
used  to  eliminate  technical  errors  during 
investigations  and  arrests  that  can  result 
in  cases  being  dismissed,  officials  said. 

Mayor  Edward  Koch  released  a state- 
ment thanking  the  group  that  made  the 
donation,  saying  it  would  "help  make  a 
real  difference  in  the  safety  of  New 
Yorkers.” 

Police  Olympics  draws  1,800 
cops  from  around  the  world 


NYPD  says  ‘thanks  a million’ 
to  anonymous  benefactor 


Two  new  works  in  correctional 
education  prepare  for  debut 

The  Department  of  Correctional  Ser- 
vices at  Eastern  Kentucky  University 
has  announced  the  completion  of  one 
publication  in  the  field  of  correctional 
education  and  is  seeking  manuscripts  for 
a second. 

Dr.  Bruce  Wolford,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  the  school,  said  the  proceedings 
of  the  Correctional  Education  Associa- 
tion Conference,  which  includes  11 
manuscripts  on  educational  programs  for 
incarcerated  adults  and  juveniles,  is  now 
available  from  EKU. 

Copies  of  the  proceedings  may  be  ob- 
tained by  mailing  a check  or  money  order 
for  $2.50  to  Wolford,  Eastern  Kentucky 
University,  105  Stratton  Building.  Rich- 
mond, KY  40475.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Eastern  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity/CEA. 

Wolford  also  announced  that  the 
university  will  publish  “The  Journal  of 
Correctional  Education.”  Wolford,  who 
will  serve  as  co-editor  and  publisher  of 
the  quarterly  journal,  said  manuscripts 
or  requests  for  further  information  may 
be  submitted  at  the  above  address. 

NCCD  founds  new  award  for 
crime  prevention  efforts 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  has  established  a new 
award  designed  to  public^e  and 
recognize  community  crime  prevention 
programs  that  have  been  successful. 

Len  Tropin,  a spokesman  for  the  coun- 
cil, said  the  award  is  being  offered 
because  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
neighborhood  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams and  the  confusion  over  how  to 
structure  those  programs. 

There  s has  been  a lot  of  discussion 


The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
recently  received  a gift  of  $1.1  million  to 
expand  its  computer  system  for  tracking 
robbery  suspects. 

The  grant,  which  police  officials  said  is 
the  largest  the  department  has  ever 
received,  was  donated  by  a charitable 
trust  that  asked  not  to  be  identified. 
Most  of  the  money  - $600,000  — is  to  be 
used  to  expand  the  department's  com- 
puterized list  of  robbery  patterns  and 
suspects.  The  rest  will  be  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  instructional  videotapes. 

The  computerized  robbery  list  will 
allow  the  department  to  keep  track  of  in 
formation  about  the  times,  weapons  and 
suspect  descriptions  in  robbery  cases  to 
help  identify  patterns  or  trends  in  the 
crime.  Its  current  system  tracks  only 
suspect  descriptions. 

With  the  donation,  the  department  will 
also  be  able  to  match  the  information 
with  possible  suspects  by  recording  in- 
formation from  earlier  crimes.  Each  of 
the  city  s 60  detective  squads  will  receive 
a computer  terminal  so  they  can  have  im- 
mediate access  to  the  information. 


Nearly  1 ,800  police  officers  from  across 
the  United  States  and  New  Zealand. 
Canada.  Australia  and  England  gathered 
m Austin,  Texas,  last  month  to  compete 
in  the  International  Police  Olympics. 

Officers  from  states  as  distant  as 
Maine  and  Hawaii  competed  in  :jf> 
events,  ranging  from  darts  and  volleyball 
to  power-lifting,  running  and  swimming, 
as  part  of  the  event  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Police  Athletic  Confederation. 

A spokesman  for  the  University  of 
Texas  Police  Department,  which  was 
host  for  the  event,  labeled  the  competi- 
tion a success.  (letting  to  know 
everybody  from  all  over  the  world  is  as 
important  as  the  competition,  she  said. 
'These  officers  are  very  good  athletes 
very  competitive,  but  kind  of  a step 
above  because  they  re  sportsmen. 

Officers  taking  part  in  event  qualified 
for  the  competition  in  contests  within 
their  own  states.  The  International 
Police  Olympics  is  conducted  every  two 
years,  with  the  1984  competition  shed- 
ulcd  for  Phoenix. 
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Squelching  a power  struggle; 


Welch,  Campbell  removed  from  Ky.  police  posts 

Gov.  John  V t_  * 


Gov.  John  Y.  Brown  Jr.  of  Kentucky 
has  removed  Justice  Secretary  Neil 
Welch  and  State  Police  Commissioner 
Marion  Campbell  from  their  posts  after  a 
prolonged  power  struggle  between  the 
two  for  control  of  the  state  police. 

Brown  announced  on  September  9 that 
Welch  a former  assistant  director  of  the 
edera  Bureau  of  Investigation,  will 
rC“d'  Tra'®y-  F?rraer  as  Secretary  of 
the  Public  Projection  and  Regulations 
cabinet.  Campbell  will  be  assigned  to  a 
"high  post”  in  the  state  police,  Brown 
said. 

The  shakeup  came  as  the  state  police 
already  troubled  by  the  indictment  of  a 
sergeant  on  28  counts  of  illegal  eaves- 
dropping, faced  a battle  over  Welch's 
reinstatement  of  a major  who  was  fired 
by  a state  police  trial  board  for  lving. 

A few  days  before  Brown's  announce- 
ment, 232  members  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Police  Professional  Association 
filed  a suit  challenging  Welch's  authority 
to  reinstate  the  officer.  Many  said 
privately  that  they  were  afraid  that 
Welch  was  trying  to  take  control  of  the 
traditionally  autonomous  state  police. 

But  Brown  short-circuited  their  com- 
plaint by  appointing  Billy  Wellman,  who 
was  adjutant  general  of  the  Kentucky 
National  Guard,  as  both  justice  secretary 
and  acting  state  police  commissioner. 

In  two  moves  that  increased  specula- 
tion that  Brown  opposed  the  patrol's  ef- 
forts to  remain  autonomous,  the  gover- 
nor also  announced  that  he  was  ending  a 
payroll  deduction  plan  that  allowed  the 


KSPPA  to  deduct  membership  dues 
directly  from  officers'  paychecks  and 
suspended  the  independent  state  police 
trial  board. 

The  controversy  over  control  of  the 
state  police  began  earlier  this  summer, 
when  Brown  told  Campbell  he  wasn't 
happy  with  the  operation  of  the  state 
police  and  gave  Campbell  30  days  to  get 
the  department  "in  line.”  Two  weeks 
after  that  deadline  passed,  Brown  said  he 
was  pleased  with  the  progress  toward  re- 
establishing order  in  the  department. 

One  reason  for  Brown's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  state  police  was  a grand  jury  in- 
vestigation into  illegal  wiretapping.  Sgt. 
Ralph  Ross  was  charged  with  tapping 
the  telephone  of  Henry  S.  Vance  Jr.,  a 
former  assistant  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Kentucky  House  of  Representatives  and 
a possible  defense  witness  in  a murder 
trial. 

Ross's  supervising  officer,  Lieut.  Col. 
Donald  Powers,  refused  to  take  a lie 


detector  test  requested  by  Welch  to 
determine  who  had  knowledge  of  the 
alleged  illegal  tap.  saying  he  would  resign 
before  submitting  to  the  test. 

The  conflict  between  Welch  and  Camp- 
bell emerged  in  the  aftermath  of  Ross’s 
indictment.  Each  said  the  investigation 
Ross  was  conducting  was  being  super- 
vised by  the  other's  department. 

In  late  August,  Campbell  reorganized 
the  state  police  and  demoted  Powers  to 
his  Civil  Service  rani^  of  captain,  making 
him  chief  of  the  driver  testing  division. 
The  reorganization  also  included  the 
replacement  of  three  post  commanders 
and  a ohange  in  leadership  in  the  internal 
investigations  unit. 

While  the  controversy  over  the  wire- 
tapping continued.  Welch  brought  the 
power  struggle  to  a head  by  overturning 
the  police  trial  board's  dismissal  of  Maj. 
William  Favors.  Favors  was  dismissed  in 
February  after  the  trial  board  concluded 
that  the  had  lied  about  his  whereabouts 


following  the  arrest  of  an  assault  suspect 
in  1981.  Welch  reinstated  Favors  after 
the  major  appealed  his  dismissal  in  cir- 
cuit court,  and  the  complaint  was  then 
withdrawn. 

Welch  said  he  overturned  the  dismissal 
because  it  was  based  on  a faulty  in- 
vestigation. 

But  the  reinstatement  angered  the  Pro- 
fessional Association,  whos^  members 
said  the  trial  board  had  been  set  up  to. 
keep  politics  out  of  disciplinary  matters 
and  that  Welch's  move  constituted 
political  interference. 

The  group  voted  unanimously  to  sue 
Welch,  but  delayed  the  suit  for  several 
weeks  while  both  sides  sought  an  in- 
dependent legal  opinion  about  Welch's 
authority.  The  agreement  to  postpone 
the  suit  fell  through  when  the  two  sides 
couldn't  agree  on  details  and  Brown  said 
publicly  that  he  didn't  think  the  associa- 
tion could  win  in  court. 


Giving  scofflaws  the  ‘boot’. . . 

Denver  to  continue  immobilizing  cars 

Denver  police  will  continue  to  use  the  ^ 


California  court 
says  Prop.  8 is 
constitutional 

California's  controversial  anti-crime 
legislation  known  as  Proposition  8 does 
not  violate  the  state  constitution,  accor- 
ding to  a ruling  by  the  California 
Supreme  Court  this  month. 

The  measure,  which  was  approved  in  a 
statewide  referendum  on  June  8,  man- 
dated wide-ranging  changes  in  the 
state  s criminal  laws,  including  a ban  on 
plea  bargaining  in  some  cases,  less 
restrictive  rules  governing  the  admission 
of  evidence  and  additional  five-year 
prison  sentences  for  repeat  felony  of- 
fenders. 

It  was  challenged  by  two  attorneys, 
who  argued  that  the  referendum  did  not 
meet  the  state's  requirement  that  ballot 
questions  may  deal  with  onlv  one  topic 
and  who  raised  three  other  legal  objec- 
tions. 

Opponents  also  argued  that  the 
measure  would  create  serious  congestion 
in  the  court  system  because  of  the  ban  on 
plea  bargaining. 

But  the  state's  Supreme  Court  ruled  by 
a 4-to-3  margin  that  the  legislation  is  con- 
stitutional. Justice  Frank  Richardson, 
who  wrote  the  majority  opinion,  said, 
"We  conclude  that  Proposition  8 sur- 
vives each  of  the  four  constitutional 
challenges  raised.  ..." 

Proposition  8,  which  passed  by  a 
margin  of  56  percent  to  44  percent,  man- 
dates, among  other  things: 

H Denial  of  bail  for  criminals  accused  of 
major  felonies  if  the  judge  thinks  the  per- 
son is  dangerous; 

H Abolition  of  the  defense  of  "dimin- 
ished capacity"  due  to  intoxication,  drug 
use  and  other  reasons,  and  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  insanity  defense. 


Denver  police  will  continue  to  use  the 
so-called  "car  boots"  to  immobilize 
vehicles  whose  owners  fail  to  pay  parking 
tickets,  despite  a recent  Colorado 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  Denver 
violated  one  man  s constitutional  rights 
by  placing  the  restraining  device  on  his 
car. 

Denver  county  court  administrator 
Kenneth  Goodman  said  traffic  enforce- 
ment officers  will  continue  to  use  the  car 
boots  while  attorneys  seek  to  meet  the 
court  s objections  by  gaining  approve  I of 
an  appeals  procedure  that  has  been  in  use 
for  some  time. 

The  state's  high  court  ruled  last  month 
that  the  City  of  Denver  violated  the 
rights  ol  a New  Mexico  man  whose  car 
was  booted  after  he  failed  to  pay  seven 
tickets  lor  illegal  parking,  saying  that 
the  booting  ordinance  did  not  allow  him 
the  chance  for  a prompt  protest  hearing 
But  Goodman  said  car  owners  have 
two  methods  for  getting  the  device  re- 
moved from  their  cars,  one  of  which  he 
thinks  meets  the  court's  criteria  for  a 
prompt  hearing. 

He  said  the  owner  can  have  the  boot 


A typical  variation  ot  the  ' car  boot  " o»c<)  by  police  agcncie*  to  disable  cars 
belonging  to  scoffluws. 

removed  by  paying  a $50  boot  fee  and  the 
outstanding  summonses,  or  they  can  ap- 


pear before  a traffic  referee  and  ask  that 
the  fines  be  altered  or  suspended. 
Goodman  said  that  although  the  pro- 


cedure for  appealing  to  the  traffic  referee 
isn  t included  in  the  ordinance  that  per 
mits  booting,  it  permits  owners  the 
chance  to  appeal  their  booting  quickly. 

Continued  on  Page  (> 


Violent-crime  rate  dips  for  first  time  in  11  years; 
Attorney  General  hails  turnabout  as  ‘ heartening ’ 


The  rate  of  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States  decreased  by  0.7  percent  in  1981. 
the  first  such  decrease  since  1970,  and 
the  overall  crime  rate  fell  by  two  percent 
last  year,  according  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation's  1981  Uniform 
Crime  Reports. 


The  report,  released  on  August  26, 
showed  that  the  only  types  of  crime  to  in- 
crease in  1981  over  1980  were  robbery 
and  larceny  theft,  which  rose  by  4.6  per 
cent  and  0.6  percent,  respectively. 

All  other  types  of  Part  I crimes  includ- 
ed in  the  report  decreased,  including 
murder,  which  was  down  2.3  percent, 
assaults,  down  1.7  percent;  burglaries, 
down  0.5  percent,  and  motor  vehicle 
thefts,  down  3.6  percent. 

The  decrease  represents  a marked 
cha  nge  in  the  rate  of  crime  reported  to  the 
police,  which  has  risen  every  year  since 
1977.  In  1980,  the  crime  rate  rose  by  6.9 
percent  over  1979,  with  increases  in 


every  category  except  arson. 

After  the  figures  were  released,  At- 
torney General  William  French  Smith 
issued  a statement  saying  that  he  found 
it  "heartening  to  see  that  figures  that 
have  been  marching  upward  for  so  long 
are  now  stabilizing." 

He  attributed  the  decrease  to  increas- 
ng  professionalism  and  conscientious 
vork  in  local  police  departments. 

But  some  experts  were  more  cautious, 
pointing  out  that  although  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  crime  rate  - the  number 
of  crimes  committed  per  100.000  ih- 
habitants  — the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted changed  little. 

The  report  showed  that  the  number  of 
serious  crimes  dropped  from  13,295,400 
to  13,290,300  last  year,  a decrease  of  just 
over  5,000  reported  offenses.  The  drop  in 
the  crime  rate  was  caused  by  an  increase 
in  the  country's  population  of  almost 
four  million  people. 

FBI  Director  William  Webster  de- 


scribed the  change  as  a "leveling  off. " 
but  tempered  his  statement  by  pointing 
out  that  1980  was  a "peak  year  for 
lawlessness"  and  that  1981  had  main 
‘ained  that  high. 

The  report  also  showed  that: 

H Rural  areas  showed  the  greatest 
decrease  in  the  number  of  crimes,  while 
-ities  and  suburban  areas  showed  little 
change. 

H More  than  half  of  all  the  people  ar- 
rested for  crimes  other  than  traffic  of- 
fenses last  year  wOre  under  the  age  of  25. 

H The  number  of  men  arrested  out 
numbered  the  women  by  five  to  one,  with 
the  ratio  being  even  larger  for  violent 
crimes. 

H Almost  73  percent  of  those  arrested 
were  white  and  25.5  percent  were  black. 

f Handguns  were  used  in  half  of  the 
murders  committed,  with  shotguns  used 
in  eight  percent  of  the  incidents  and  rifles 
in  five  percent. 
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Dedicated  followers  of  fashion 


May  I have  the  envelope,  please. 

And  the  best-dressed  police  depart- 
ment for  1982  is  - the  Utah  State  Patrol. 

■* ,Imrtly  troopers  were 

named  the  winners  in  the  1982  Best 
Dressed  Police  Department  Competition 
recently  conducted  by  the  National 

of  Uniform  Manufacturers 
and  Distributors. 

v TJle  Jud«es  “ members  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  equipment 
bureau,  the  publisher  of  Law  and  Order 
magazine  and  a professor  at  the  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology  - chose  Utah  's 


uniform  from  among  347  across  the  coun- 
try. 

The  winning  style  features  pink-tinted 
khaki  pants,  dark  brown  Eisenhower 
jackets,  black  ties  and  white  shirts  with 
beehive  shoulder  emblems. 

The  runner-up  for  the  best-dressed  title 
was  the  Oregon  State  Police.  Oregon  s of- 
ficers wear  French  blue  shirts  accented 
with  royal  blue  epaulets,  royal  blue  pants 
with  light  stripes,  royal  blue  campaign 
hats  and  clip-on  ties. 

It  was  the  fifth  annual  competition. 


Four  out,  none  on  for  the  home  team 


Thirteen  candidates  for  the  job  of 
police  chief  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  recent- 
ly advanced  to  the  second  round  of 
testing,  but  none  of  the  four  candidates 
from  within  the  department  were  amontr 
them.  6 

The  local  candidates  for  the  job  were 
among  the  16  eliminated  when  a private 
counsulting  firm  hired  by  the  city  to 
screen  applicants  administered  a written 
test  in  August. 

The  remaining  candidates  will  be  given 
an  oral  test  before  the  top  three  are 
selected,  according  to  personnel  manager 
. , Tom  Malecky.  The  mayor  will  select  the 

Oregon  town  closes  ranks  against  ‘dirtbags’  "ewch‘ef0,tl,e81memberdeP“'™"t 


after  interviewing  the  top  contenders 
Members  of  the  department  had  askec 
that  the  mayor  select  a chief  from  within 
their  ranks  claiming  that  morale  would 
be  damaged  if  an  outsider  were  chosen. 

Middletown  has  been  without  a chief 
smce  Eugene  B.  Rame  left  almost  a y^r 
ago  to  become  chief  in  Glynn  County  Ga 
An  earlier  testing  also  produced  no  can 

a SteariT  Zthi°  tHe  dePartment,  and 

H J ° f,Cer  chosen  for  the  job 

declined  the  position. 

Deputy  Chief  James  Genovese,  who  is 
not  a candidate  for  chief,  has  been  acting 
chief  since  Rame  left.  B 


Eighteen  months  ago,  the  tiny  town  of 
Cave  Junction,  Ore.,  closed  its 
12-member  police  department  to  save 
money.  Ever  since,  according  to  local 
merchants  and  residents.  seedy-Jooking 
characters,  criminals  and  other 
undesirables"  have  taken  over. 

Since  we  got  no  police  force,  we  ve  got 
every  kind  of  rabble  here  you  can  im- 
agine, the  owner  of  an  automotive 
center  told  Associated  Press.  "This  is  a 
nice  valley,  a nice  town  and  we’ve  got 
some  nice  people  here.  If  we  can  get  rid  of 
the  dirtbags  and  the  dopers,  we  d be 
okay,” 

Although  the  Josephine  County 
sheriff's  office  has  a substation  in  Cave 

The  scales  of  justice 


Junction,  residents  say  the  sheriff’s  NeW  State  antinrim**  M 
seven  deputies  can  t keep  watch  over  ^ """Crime  bOSS  fOT  FOUdS 

their  town  and  the  rest  of  their  ° 

400-square-mile  territory.  They  say  the 
newcomers  drink  in  public,  smoke  mari- 
resiTentf  terr°nze  law-abiding 

So  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 

decided  Cave  Junction  needs  a police 
department  again.  It  has  begun  cir- 
culating a petition  asking  that  the  city 
council  contract  for  additional  police  ser 
vices  from  the  sheriffs  office.  It  wants 
the  city  to  put  a referendum  on  the 
November  baUot.  asking  the  town’s  664 
voters  to  allot  $65,000  - enough  money 
to  provide  one  deputy  in  town  16  hours  a 


Robert  Dempsey,  assistant  director  of 
the  Dade  County.  Fla.,  Public  Safety 
Department,  has  been  named  commis 

EnfbrcementFl°”da  Depar*ment  °f  Law 

Dempsey  56.  replaces  James  York 
who  recently  resigned  to  become  an  at-’ 

ShenTf  ar  l0bbyiSt  f°r  the  F,orida 

Sheriffs  Association. 

The  new  commissioner  moved  to 

Sf  ^ *egal  advisor  to 

the  Dade  Public  Safety  Department, 
after  serving  with  the  New  York  City 

of  Z n /T  He 's  a past  preside"^ 

of  the  Florida  Association  of  Police  At- 
torneys, past  chairman  of  the  Florida  Bar 
Association  s Law  Enforcement  Pro- 
p-ams  Committee  and  a member  of  the 
Legislation  and  Criminal  Law  Procedure 
Committee  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Commenting  on  his  appointment. 
Dempsey  said.  "My  top  priority  will  be  to 
continue  to  provide  assistance  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  fighting 
crime,  fighting  drug  smugglers  and 
members  of  organized  crime  and  expan- 


Robert  Dempsey 


ding  crime  prevention  programs  " 
Dempsey  received  his  law  degree  from 
St.  John  s University  School  of  Law,  an 
accounting  degree  from  New  York 
University  and  a master’s  degree  in 
public  administration  from  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice. 


Callahan  has  a heart  for  politics 


The  heart  surgery  was  performed  by 
the  famed  heart  surgeon  Dr.  Denton 
Cooley.  Callahan  is  now  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
department,  but  will  return  to  duty  on 
November  3.  He  is  due  to  become  presi- 
dent ol  I ACP  on  November  18. 


Leo  F.  ( alluhon.  the  first  vice  president 
ol  the  International  Association  of 
( hiefs  of  Police,  underwent  triple-bvpass 
heart  surgery  at  Houston  s St.  Luke  s 
Hospital  on  September  8 - the  day  after 
he  became  the  Republican  nom.nee  for 
lieutenant  governor  of  Florida. 

Callahan,  who  is  police  chief  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  was  expected  to  return  home 

0 days  alter  the  surgery.  A spokesman  Makinrw 
for  his  running  mate.  11, S.  Rep  Skin  pldflS 

afiilis.  said  Callahan  was  doing  well  a 

few  days  after  the  surgery. 

Callahan  was  chosen  as  the  Republican 
candidate  lor  ljeutenant  governor  by 
Hatalis.  who  seeks  to  unseat  incumbent 
governor  Bob  (iraham.  In  Florida,  can- 
didates for  lieutenant  governor  are 
nominated  on  the  ticket  with  the  guber- 
natiorial  candidate  and  do  not  campaign 
separately. 


When  officials  at  the  Milwaukee  Zoo  deride  ■ , Ed  Beyie./w,SconSln Slate  Pai.oi 

elephant*  at  the  zoo.  hut  didn  t have  , Jg  enougbS  i'k"""  006  °'  thw  '"di“" 
He'd  - members  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Patrol  With  thp'h  l r e'Perts  lh‘’ 

zoo  and  police  officials  determined  the  "lean"  Dach‘  H ° P/ °f  portj,blp  ^ scales. 
eun  P^b.vderm  to  weigh  6.200  pounds. 


Toot  Your  Own  Horn! 

Are  your  career  accomplishments 
going  largely  unnoticed?  Bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  your  col- 
leagues nationwide  in  the  People 
& Places  section  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  Send  all  information 
to  the  editor’s  attention. 
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MichaelG.  Maetronardy,  a planning  of- 
ficer for  the  Dover  Township  Police 
Department,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Association. 

Mastronardy  was  elected  during  a two- 
day  conference  conducted  last  month  at 
Rutgers  University,  where  association 
members  heard  speakers  Benjamin  N. 
Renshaw,  acting  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics,  and  Assemblyman 
Jorge  Rod. 

Other  association  officers  for  1982  in- 
clude: Edward  P.  Strapp,  planning  of ficer 
for  the  attorney  general’s  Department  of 
Law  and  Public  Safety,  vice  president; 
bgt.  John  Murphy  of  the  Hamilton 
Township  Police  Department,  treasurer; 
Richard  Callanan,  assistant  criminal 
justice  planner  in  Burlington  County 
secretary,  and  Cathy  O'Connor,  Bergen 
County  criminal  justice  planner,  cor- 
responding secretary. 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Earlier  this 
month,  in  his  weekly 
^ Saturday  radio 

message  to  the 
IrfS* / nation.  President 

Reagan  expressed 
^ Mp  his  growing  concern 

■H.v  .A&t*  OVLir  the 

criminal  activity 
. , . . a°d  the  response  of 

the  criminal  justice  and  legal  com- 
munities to  the  problem.  The  President  s 
remarks  were  designed  to  pave  the  way 
for  a bill  sent  to  Congress  on  September 

rhe  President  s proposal  focuses  on 
redehning  the  insanity  defense  to  pre- 
vent a person  froip  pleading  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity  to  a felony  in  situa- 
tions where  the  accused  had  knowledge 
and  intent  to  commit  the  crime  but 
claims  that  he  couldn't  control  his 
behavior,  or  heard  voices  telling  him  to 
commit  the  crime.  Also  in  the  bill  is  a sec- 
tion designed  to  tighten  the  exclusionary 
rule  to  make  it  harder  to  keep  illegally 
seized  evidence  out  of  a trial. 

Central  to  President  Reagan  s pro- 
posal is  the  desire  to  "simplify  the  justice 
system  and  make  it  more  likely  that 
those  who  commit  crimes  pay  a price. 

This  was  not  the  President's  first  step 
m reaching  that  worthy  goal.  A little  over 
a year  ago.  the  President  appointed  a con 
servative.  Justice  ()  Connor,  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  With  that  action,  he 
solidified  the  conservative  faction  on  the 
Court.  The  result  has  been  Court  deci- 
sions which  have  leaned  heavily  toward 
backing  the  actions  of  |uw  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  personnel  when  such 
actions  have  been  challenged  by  defen- 


dants. Another  recent  example  of  such 
action  was  announced  before  the  summer  1 
recess  in  the  full-text  plenary  decision 
analyzed  below, 

Prosecutorial  Vindictiveness 

By  a vote  of  7-to-2,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  a prosecutor's  decision  to 
charge  a misdemeanor  defendant  with  a 
felony  after  the  defendant  made  a 
pretrial  request  for  a trial  by  jury  did  not 
establish  a presumption  of  prosecutorial 
vindictiveness.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
presumption,  the  Court  determined,  the 
defendant  had  not  made  out  a due  pro- 
cess violation  of  his  rights. 

This  decision,  which  reaffirms  the  pro- 
secutor s broad  discretion  in  charging 
defendants,  had  its  origin  several  years 
ago  when  the  defendant  was  stopped  for 
speeding  by  a United  States  Park 
Policeman  on  the  Baltimore- Washington 
Parkway.  After  being  stopped,  the  defen- 
dant got  out  of  his  car  to  talk  with  the 
policeman.  Upon  concluding  a brief 
discussion,  the  officer  noticed  a clear 
plustic  bug  underneath  the  armrest  next 
to  the  driver  s seat  in  the  defendant's  car 
The  officer  told  the  defendant  to  go  back 
to  the  car  and  to  raise  the  armrest  so  that 
he  could  make  a further  inspection.  The 
defendant  re-entered  the  car  and  begun  to 
raise  the  armrest.  As  he  did  so  he 
simultaneously  placed  the  car  in  gear  and 
accelerated  rapidly.  The  car  struck  the 
policeman,  and  he  was  knocked  first  onto 
the  back  of  the  car  and  then  onto  the 
highway.  The  defendant  got  away  even 
though  the  injured  policeman  gave 
chase. 

I he  next  day  the  officer  filed  a com- 
plaint in  the  United  States  District  Court 
which  charged  the  defendant  with  the 
misdemeanor  offenses  of  two  counts  of 


speeding,  and  one  count  of  reckless  driv- 
ing. in  violation  of  36  CFR  §§50.31, 
50.32  Also  in  the  complaint  was  one 
count  of  "failing  to  give  aid  at  the  scene 
I of  an  accident"  in  violation  of  18  U.S.C. 
§§7.13.  Md  Transp.  Code  Ann.  §§20-102, 
20  ,04  119771  and  one  count  of  "fleeing 
from  a police  officer. " The  complaint  also 
included  one  count  of  "assault  by  strik 
ing"  a police  officer  M violation  of  18 
U.S.C.  §113<d).  The  maximum  punish- 
ment for  the  defendant  if  found  guilty 
of  all  the  charges  filed  by  the  policeman 
was  a total  of  S3.500  in  fines  and  28 
months  in  prison. 

Having  been  arrested  shortly  after  the 

incident  on  the  highway,  the  defendant 
was  arraigned  before  a United  States 
Magistrate,  who  set  a date  for  a trial.  The 
defendant,  who  had  previously  fled  from 
the  police  officer  on  the  highway,  lost  no 
Lime  in  fleeing  the  jurisdiction.  Three 
years  went  by  before  the  defendant,  who 
was  found  to  be  in  the  custody  of  Virginiu 
authorities,  was  returned  to  Maryland  to 
stand  trial. 

When  the  defendant  was  returned  to 
Maryland,  his  case  was  assigned  to  an  at- 
torney from  the  Department  of  Justice 
who  had  authority  to  try  cases  before  a 
magistrate  but  who  lacked  authority  to 
try  a felony  case  or  to  seek  an  indictment 
from  a grand  jury.  The  defendant  in- 
itiated plea  negotiations  with  the  Justice 
Department  attorney  and  shortly  there- 
after advised  the  Government  attorney 
that  he  did  not  want  to  plead  guilty  but 
instead  wanted  a jury  trial  in  the  District 
Court. 

Having  demanded  a trial  by  jury,  the' 
defendant's  case  was  transferred  to  the 
District  Court  and  to  an  assistant  United 
States  Attorney  for  prosecution.  After 


PERF  joins  with  Rolling  Stone  magazine  in  effort 
to  curb  handgun  violence  through  education 

The  fonnHprnf  


The  founder  of  Rolling  Stone  magazine 
— the  patron  publication  of  the  counter- 
culture movement  - and  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum  would  seem  to 
be  odd  bedfellows  for  almost  any  project. 

But  no  matter  how  unlikely  the 
alliance,  the  two  are  working  together  to 
fight  handgun  violence. 

With  PERF's  assistance,  an  anti- 
violence  foundation  established  by  Roll- 
ing Stone  publisher  Jann  Wenner  will 
cooperate  with  five  police  departments 
scattered  across  the  country  in  designing 
community  education  programs  to  make 
citizens  aware  of  the  dangers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  gun  ownership. 

The  project  began  when  Wenner, 
whose  magazine  is  often  markedly  anti- 
establishment, formed  the  Foundation 
on  Violence  in  America  after  his  friend, 
ex-Beatle  John  Lennon,  was  shot  to 
death  in  New  York  City. 

The  foundation  hired  pollster  Peter 
Hart  to  find  out  the  most  effective  way  to 
change  people's  atttitudes  about  gun 
control,  and  Hart  discovered  that 
Americans  consider  their  local  police 
chief  to  be  the  most  credible  source  of  in- 
formation on  handguns. 

That  s where  PERF  came  in. 

Wenner  had  become  acquainted  with 
PERF  staff  member  Nancy  Loving 
through  her  work  on  handgun  publica- 
tions. When  the  foundation  needed 
guidance  and  assistance  in  finding  police 
departments  who  would  cooperate  in  an 
educational  project.  Wenner  turned  to 


PERF 

Together,  the  two  groups  began  plan- 
ning a two-pronged  attack  on  handgun 
violence,  according  to  Maggie  Bangser  of 
the  foundation. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  - the 
part  that  requires  close  cooperation  with 
pohee  officials  — involves  training  police 
officers  in  five  cities  in  media  techniques 
and  sending  them  into  the  community  to 
educate  citizens  about  the  dangers  of 
handguns. 

Wenner  s foundation  will  work  with 
police  in  New  York.  Chicago.  Min- 
neapolis, Fresno  and  Fremont.  Calif.,  to 
begin  the  educational  campaign. 

The  second  Part  of  the  program  will  be 
an  intensive,  highly  visible  media  cam- 
paign” also  directed  at  making  citizens 
more  aware  of  the  problems  of  handgun 
ownership,  Bangser  said. 

Bangser  said  the  educational  and 
media  campaigns  will  begin  around  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Those  involved  in  the  partnership  ad- 
mitted that  the  alliance  is  unusual,  but 
expressed  high  hopes  for  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Loving  said  the  alliance  goes  beyond 
the  stereotypes  of  "long-haired  dopers" 
and  "straight-arrow  law-and-order 
types." 

Bangser  agreed,  saying,  "At  first.  [ 
thought  it  was  somewhat  unusual,  but 
the  more  research  I 've  done  and  thought 
I ve  given  to  it,  I've  realized  that  (hand- 
gun violence)  is  something  we  all  have  to 


face  up  to." 

The  foundation's  hopes  for  a change  in 
attitudes  about  gun  control  are  based  on 
Hart's  survey,  which  found  that  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  American  citizens  are 
totally  committed  to  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  gun  control  issue. 

The  study  recommended  that  long- 
term educational  campaigns  with 
moderate,  logical  arguments  be  used  to 
influence  public  opinion  about  gun  con- 1 
trol.  1 

Wenner's  group  hopes  to  use  those 
methods  to  change  the  "myth”  that 
handguns  are  needed  for  self-protection. 
Bangser  said,  and  to  make  citizens 
realize  that  the  proliferation  of  handguns 
is  responsible  for  huge  numbers  of  ac- 
cidental and  crime-related  deaths  each 
year. 

But  the  group  will  not  focus  entirely  on 
police  to  help  in  that  effort.  Wenner  has 
recruited  lawyers,  educators,  enter- 
tainers and  business  leaders  to  form  the 
foundation's  board  of  directors.  One 
board  member  is  Edward  Thompson, 
editor  of  the  conservative  publication 
Readers  Digest. 

Bangser  said  the  foundation  hopes  to 
expand  to  other  types  of  violence  after 
the  programs  aimed  at  handgun  violence 
are  underway,  and  to  continue  to  work 
with  varied  groups  of  people  - including  I 
pohee.  6 

"This  is  drawing  lots  of  people 
together,"  she  said. 


careful  review  of  the  case,  the  prosecutor 
obtained  a four-count  indictmeht  of  the 
defendant,  charging  him  with  the  felony 
of  "assaulting,  resisting,  or  impeding  a 
Federal  officer  with  a deadly  weapon  " in 
violation  of  18  U.S.C.  §111.  as  well  as 
three  related  counts  arising  out  of  the 
same  incident.  The  maximum  punish- 
ment laced  by  the  defendant  if  found 
guilty  on  all  counts  was  1 5 years  in  prison 
and  fines  totalling  $11.50°.  A jury  con- 
victed him  on  the  felony  and  on  one  of  the 
misdemeanor  counts. 

Following  the  conviction,  the  defen- 
dant moved  to  have  the  verdict  set  aside, 
bused  upon  the  theory  of  prosecutorial 
vindictiveness.  The  defendant  contended 
that  the  "indictment  on  the  felony  charge 
gave  rise  toon  impermissible  appearance 
of  retaliation  for  his  decision  to  exercise 
his  right  to  have  a jury  trial.  The  District 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Sounding  the  alarm  on  false  alarms: 

LA  eyes  $2  million  in  penalties  for  false  alarms 


In  February,  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  that  im- 
posed a $42.50  service  charge  on 
businesses  and  homes  that  report  more 
than  four  false  burglar  alarms  a year. 

Since  then,  the  city  has  mailed  438 
false  alarm  bills  totaling  $56,841  and 
most  merchants  have  paid  the  fee 
without  protest.  As  a result,  Los  Angeles 
could  realize  as  much  as  $2  million  in  ad- 
ditional revenue  the  first  year  the  law  is 
in  effect. 

The  councilman  who  sponsored  the 
false  alarm  bill  has  declared  it  a success 
— although  there  has  not  yet  been  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  number  of 
false  alarms. 

"He  feels  it's  been  of  terrific  assistance 
to  the  police  department  in  recouping 
their  lost  timeand  money  "spent  answer- 


ing false  alarms,  said  Heidi  Evans,  an 
aide  to  Councilman  Zev  Yaroslavsky,  the 
bill's  sponsor. 

Evans  said  it  may  be  too  early  to  tell 
whether  the  fines  will  cause  alarm  owners 
to  insist  on  better  service  from  their 
burglar-alarm  companies  and  eventually 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  false  alarms, 
as  Yaroslavsky  predicted  when  the  or- 
dinance was  passed,  but  she  said  the 
number  of  companies  purchasing  the  $25 
alarm  permits  also  required  as  part  of  the 
new  law  has  already  increased. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  enacted 
the  alarm  service  charge  in  an  attempt  to 
end  the  drain  on  police  resources  caused 
by  false  alarms.  Police  officials  reported 
that  97  percent  of  the  more  than  200,000 
burglar  alarms  calls  they  answered  last 
year  were  false  alarms. 


Yaroslavsky  proposed  the  service 
charge  in  order  to  recover  some  of  the 
money  spent  on  those  false  alarms, 
Evans  said.  He  said  the  charge  would 
help  drive  out  of  business  fly-by-night 
alarm  companies  that  sell  poor  quality 
equipment  or  install  the  equipment  im- 
properly, since  consumers  would  have  to 
pay  for  false  alarms  caused  by  their 
equipment. 

The  new  alarm  ordinance  also  requires 
alarm  users  to  obtain  a permit  and  pro- 
vide the  permit  number  when  calling  for 
an  officer  to  respond  to  the  alarm.  Police 
said  that  when  the  ordinance  was  passed, 
only  about  18,000  of  the  city's  estimated 

68.000  burglar  alarms  systems  were 
registered  with  the  police,  but  about 

5.000  more  have  been  registered  since 
then. 
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The  Los  Angeles  statute  is  similar  to 
service  charge  laws  already  enacted  in 
Phoenix,  Tucson  and  Oakland,  among 
other  cities.  Although  funds  raised  by 
the  service  charge  are  returned  to  the 
city's  general  fund  and  are  not  ear- 
marked for  the  police  department,  Evans 
said  the  enabling  legislation  in  Los 
Angeles  shows  that  the  law's  intent  is  for 
the  money  to  be  returned  to  the  police 
department. 

Denver  proceeds 
gingerly  on  ‘booting’ 
scofflaws’  autos 

Continued  from  Page  J 
Traffic  referees  are  available  during  nor- 
mal working  hours,  but  arc  not  on  duty 
evenings  or  weekends,  he  said. 

Denver  attorneys  are  preparing  to  ask 
the  court  to  recognize  the  traffic  referee 
procedure  as  a formul  process  that  pro- 
tects u citizen's  right  of  appeal.  C.oodman 
said.  Another  option  for  protecting 
against  further  suits  would  be  to  amend 
the  booting  ordinance  to  require  such 
hearings,  he  said. 

C.oodman  said  10  to  12  cars  owners  a 
day  secure  the  release  of  their  car  by  pay- 
ing the  fees.  In  1981.  almost  5.000 
drivers  paid  boot  fees,  he  said.  The  fee 
recently  was  increased  from  $10  to  $50. 

The  court  ruling  came  about  when  a 
man  named  Steve  Patterson  challenged 
the  1977  booting  of  his  car.  Patterson's 
car  was  booted  after  he  failed  to  pay 
seven  parking  tickets  or  appear  before 
the  traffic  violations  bureau  to  appeal 
them.  Patterson  paid  the  tickets  and  boot 
fee  the  next  day  und  the  boot  was  re- 
moved. 

The  justices  ruled  four-to-one  that  Pat- 
terson had  been  deprived  of  due  process 
of  law  because  he  did  not  have  the  chance 
to  challenge  the  booting  as  unjustified. 

Philly  DA  takes  over 
charging  function 
from  city’s  police 

Continued  from  Page  1 

country  that  has  tried  this,"  he  said. 

Shuman  said  the  program  is  expected 
to  cost  about  $562,000  for  the  first  year, 
but  that  the  city  controller  had  estimated 
the  savings  at  more  than  $3  million  each 
year  after  the  first. 

Shuman  said  the  district  attorney's  of- 
fice has  fought  for  the  right  to  file 
charges  because  many  cases  have  been 
difficult  or  even  impossible  to  prosecute 
due  to  improper  charging. 

"The  attorneys  are  more  familiar  with 
prosecution  and  they  know  what  charges 
are  appropriate,"  he  said.  "We've  also 
had  some  problems  with  complaints  be- 
ing deficient  because  of  a technical  error 
made  by  the  police  officer.” 

The  new  policy  could  help  investiga- 
tion of  crime  because  prosecutors  will  be 
in  touch  with  the  police  earlier,  Shuman 
said,  and  can  make  recommendations 
about  what  types  of  evidence  could  be 
helpful. 

New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Evening  and  Saturday  course,  com- 
mencing October  5.  1982.  For  infor- 
mation, call:  John  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
344-2626,  82  Beaver  St.,  NY  10019. 
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Was  it  something  I said? 


The  gentle  art  of  effective  police  interviewing 


By  CHARLES  L.  YESCHKE 

The  out-of-state  motorist  gradually 
inched  his  car  forward  as  he  noticed  the 
police  officer  writing  a ticket  on  an  unoc- 
cupied car  in  the  fire  lane.  The  motorist 
moved  his  car  ahead  slowly,  realizing 
that  the  officer  was  glancing  his  way.  He. 
too,  was  in  the  fire  lane  in  front  of  a 
grocery  store,  and  he  didn't  want  to 
receive  a ticket.  After  placing  the  ticket 
on  the  vacant  car,  the  officer  rapped  on 
the  out-of-state  motorist's  window  and 
inquired  as  follows  (while  the  motorist 
continued  to  inch  ahead): 

Officer:  Do  you  have  a license?  (Spoken 
in  a sarcastic  tone,  matched  by  an  impos- 
ing stance.) 

Motorist:  Yes,  1 do! 

Officer:  From  what  state?  (Spoken  in  a 
challenging  tone.) 

Motorist:  From  Michigan! 

Officer:  Well,  the  law  in  each  state  is 
the  same  regarding  fire  lanes.  You  are  not 
supposed  to  wait,  stand  or  park  in  fire 
lanes!  (Spoken  in  an  "I'm-the-boss-on- 
this-block"  tone.) 

The  out-of-state  motorist  was 
acknowledging  the  fire  lane  restrictions, 
when  he  heard  the  owner  of  the  unattend- 
ed cor  arrived  at  his  vehicle  to  Find  the 
ticket.  The  owner  became  angry  and 
made  several  nasty  comments.  The  of- 
ficer, hearing  the  comments,  demanded 
his  driver's  license  and  wrote  him  a sec- 
ond ticket,  displaying  an  'TU-teach-you- 
to-open-your-big-mou th  " a tti tude. 

The  day  was  hot  at  the  time  of  the 
above  incident:  we  are  all  human, 
sometimes  losing  our  tempers  and  acting 
impulsively.  But  the  incident  could  have 
been  handled  differently,  with  much  less 
emotional  strain  for  all  parties  involved. 
As  it  was.  the  out-of-state  visitor  left 
with  a sour  taste  in  his  mouth  from  his  ex- 
posure to  law  enforcement;  the  ticketed 
motorist  was  angry,  and  the  officer  was 
defensive  and  angry.  Everyone  was  a 
loser.  If  the  officer  had  possessed  one  im- 
portant skill,  the  outcome  could  have 
been  more  pleasant.  That  skill  is  effective 
interviewing. 

• 

The  encounters  between  the  officer  and 
the  two  motorists  were  brief,  but 
nonetheless  they  were  interviews.  The 
definition  of  interviewing  for  the  purpose 
of  this  article  is  the  collection  of  truthful 
information,  through  talking  with  and 
questioning  another  person.  Interview- 
ing is  the  most  often-used  and  vital  skill 
that  a law  enforcement  officer  can 
possess.  Even  the  least  experienced 
patrol  officer  conducts  interviews  each 
day  — during  traffic  stops,  for  example. 
Because  every  law  enforcement  officer 
routinely  deals  with  the  public  in  an  at- 
tempt to  gather  vital  information,  every 
officer  can  be  considered  an  investigator. 

Most  investigators  know  that  there  are 
three  basic  types  of  evidence  taken  to 
court:  real,  documentary  and  testi- 
monial. Real  evidence  is  the  gun,  knife, 
tool  mark  and  so  forth,  while  documen- 
tary evidence  is  the  routine  business 
record  such  as  the  ledger,  time  card  or 
hotel  record.  Testimonial  evidence  is  ob- 
tained through  interviews  and  interroga- 
tions: it  makes  up  80  percent  of  all 
evidence  going  into  courts  of  law. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  testimonial 
evidence,  the  investigator  needs  to  have 
polished  skills  in  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing it.  However,  not  all  officers  possess 
these  skills.  Simply  having  the  authority 
to  conduct  an  interview  does  not  mean 
that  an  officer  can  do  it  effectively. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  interview- 
ing and  interrogation  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent processes.  Interviewing  is  used 


with  victims,  witnesses  and  suspects  of 
crimes.  The  task  of  the  interviewer  is  to 
encourage  the  highest  degree  of  truthful 
compliance  to  requests  for  information 
from  the  respondent  of  the  interview  (the 
"interviewee"').  On  the  other  hand,  the 
purpose  of  interrogation  is  obtaining  an 
admission  or  confession,  usually  from  the 
subject  who  was  interviewed  at  an  earlier 
time.  Generally,  interviews  and  inter- 
rogations take  place  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  times  for  inter- 
rogation tactics,  but  the  interview  situa- 
tion is  not  one  of  them- 

This  writer's  field  experience  teaches 
that  interviewing  can  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive tool  of  every  investigator,  in- 
cluding the  patrol  officer.  Although  a 
patrol  officer  may  not  be  extensively  in- 
volved in  a murder  investigation,  for  ex- 
ample. he  may  be  the  first  officer  on  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  and  he  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  gather  essential  data  that 
can  be  used  later  by  a detective.  Thus, 
each  member  of  the  law  enforcement 
team  has  a responsibility  to  play  his  part 
as  well  as  he  can,  based  on  his  personal 
talents  and  capabilities. 

Besides  assisting  the  officer  in  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  testimonial 
evidence,  proficiency  as  an  interviewer 
helps  produce  proficiency  in  hostage 
negotiations,  crisis  interventions  and  in- 
terrogations. 1 1 will  also  give  the  officer  a 
measure  of  protection  against  personal 
stress.  The  more  the  officer  comprehends 
the  dynamics  of  human  interaction,  the 
better  an  interviewer  he  will  be.  When  an 
officer  can  interact  with  the  public  in  a 
calm,  confident  manner,  he  is  less  likely 
to  be  subjected  to  complaints,  and  more 
likely  to  do  his  best  for  himself,  his 
department  and  the  community. 

He  is  also  going  to  use  his  authority 
wisely.  The  proficient  interviewer 
realizes  that  to  use  power  properly,  his 


attitude  must  lead  the  interviewee  to 
want  to  comply  with  his  request  for  infor- 
mation. If  the  interviewer  is  perceived  as 
being  "okay"  to  talk  to,  the  information 
requested  will  probably  be  reveuled. 
However,  if  the  interviewer  is  perceived 
as  a hard-nosed,  authoritarian  type,  then 
the  flow  of  needed  information  will  prob- 
ably stop.  Ineffective  interviewing 
techniques  are  easy  to  pick  up,  without 
proper  training.  If  an  officer  is  to  become 
a first-class  investigator,  he  must  first 
become  proficient  as  an  interviewer. 

What  separates  the  effective  inter- 
viewer froip  the  ineffective?  The  effective 
interviewer  presents  himself  as  a clear- 
thinking,  mature  adult,  not  a heavy- 
handed  authoritarian.  In  every  inter-, 
view,  he  thinks  of  himself  and  each  inter- 
viewee as  valuable  human  beings.  He 
realizes  that  it  is  not  a sign  of  weakness 
to  show  kindness  to  fellow  human  beings. 
Personal  experience  indicates  that  there 
is  strength  in  treating  all  people  as  wor- 
thy human  beings,  even  when  they  have 
been  frail  enough  to  break  the  law  — and 
even  when  they  are  reluctant  or  hostile.  I 
have  never  found  it  necessary  to  put  on  a 
nasty-guy  hat  in  any  interview,  or  even  in 
any  interrogation.  Because  of  this  at- 
titude, I have  obtained  hundreds  of  ad- 
missions and  confessions  in  felony  cases. 
None  were  obtained  through  harsher  tac- 
tics. This  experience  is  applicable  to 
every  officer's  career.  1 f I can  accomplish 
my  goals  and  still  present  myself  — and 
treat  others  — with  dignity,  then  anyone 
can  do  so.  I realize  that  it  is  frequently 
not  an  easy  suggestion  to  carry  out; 
often,  circumstances  seem  to  dictate  that 
harsh  methods  are  needed.  I am  con- 
vinced they  are  not  needed.  Tactics 
which  put  the  interviewee  on  the  defen- 
sive are  only  uncil  whon  Uto  ■‘lipitm- 

already  has  the  answers,  or  when  he 
doesn't  know  any  better. 


The  perceptive  interviewer  does  not 
assume  that  all  people  are  motivated  in 
the  same  way  as  he  is.  or  that  their  needs 
are  just  like  his  own.  He  realizes  that  pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  one's  self-image  is 
most  people's  overriding  need,  and  that 
they  will  generally  react  in  whatever  way 
they  think  necessary  to  defend  it.  The 
proficient  interviewer  knows  that  people 
often  behave  according  to  feelings,  not 
logic,  and  that  they  will  go  to  great 
lengths  to  protect  themselves  against 
real  or  imagined  humiliation,  abuse  or 
other  injury  to  the  self-image. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  should  coddle  suspects.  I 
simply  don’t  consider  recognition  of  the 
interviewee's  needs  to  constitute  coddl- 
ing. Remember,  the  goal  in  any  interview 
is  to  extract  information,  whether  on  a 
traffic  stop  or  in  a felony  case.  If  you  can 
accomplish  this  in  the  mannerproducing 
the  least  amount  of  stress,  so  much  the 
better.  To  repeat  the  key  phrase,  your  at- 
titude must  lead  the  interviewee  to  want 
to  comply  with  your  request  for  informa- 
tion. 

The  most  effective  professionals  utilize 
their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  human 
beings  and  their  needs.  They  know  that 
everyone  needs  to  have  a sense  of  per- 
sonal worth  and  importance.  Everyone 
needs  to  feel  appreciated,  respected  and 
understood.  Thus,  persistently  treating 
all  interviewees  in  an  understanding, 
non-condemnatory  way  will  promote 
your  goal  of  extracting  necessary  infor- 
mation. If  you  present  yourself  as  a 
trustworthy  and  genuinely  interested 
human  being,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the 
interviewee  to  go  on  the  defensive,  and 
the  interview  will  have  much  greater 
results. 

ubiUty  to  practice  what  1 cull 
clinical  humanness  is  the  core  of  any  of- 
(ontinued  on  Page  12 


Stringing  along  at  the  crime  scene 


Wide  Wuild  Photo 

Police  Chief  Lee  Bynum  (left)  of  Independence,  Kan.,  traces  the  puth  of  a .22-caliber  bullet  with  a stick  us  detectives  attach  a 
string  representing  the  bullet's  trajectory  to  a nearby  couch.  Bynum  and  his  aides  were  reconstructing  a crime  scene  in  an 
Independence  house  where  two  teenagers  were  found  slain  on  August  7.  Each  string  represents  one  round  fired  from  the  couch. 
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Programmed  for  success 

An  interview  with  Chief  Neil  Behan  of  the  Baltimore  Count j 


LEN:  You  recently  took  part  in  a Police  Foundation 
survey  of  exemplary  projects,  in  which  your  department 
submitted  descriptions  of  some  28  such  projects.  That 
suggests  that  your  department  is  receptive  to  new  or  in- 
novative programs.  Why  is  that? 

BEHAN:  I believe  we  have  an  attitude  here  that  says 
that  we  are  not  only  to  make  our  own  department  as  up- 
to-date  as  possible,  but  we  have  an  obligation  to  interact 
with  the  larger  law  enforcement  community  so  that  it 
too  can  be  improved  by  what  we  do.  1 think  it's  the  result 
of  a t wo-pronged  thought  process.  As  a result  of  that  at- 
titude. we've  trained  our  people  in  a number  of  ways  to 
be  completely  receptive  and  open-minded.  We  have  Pro- 
ject Management  here,  we  have  a decentralized  budget 
process  involving  the  entire  department  and  we  interact 
very  strongly  throughout  the  state  with  other  agencies 
and  the  departments  throughout  the  country. 

I EM  Why  N that  interaction  so  important? 

BEHAN:  Because  we  learn  from  one  another.  If  we  live 
in  a parochial  world,  we  won  t grow  and  we  won't  learn 
much  beyond  our  own  boundaries.  But  if  we  do  interact 
with  the  larger  profession,  we  all  learn  every  day  and  I 
think  that’s  important. 

LEN:  That  kind  of  openness  is  linked  in  many  people's 
minds  to  a liberal  philosophy  of  policing.  Would  you 
describe  the  Baltimore  County  Police  Department  as 
liberal? 


new  idea.  We're  having  our  first  seminar  here  in  Oc- 
tober, which  is  being  advertised  throughout  the  Eastern 
part  and  all  over  the  country,  . . . We're  going  to  discuss 
this  business  of  repeat  offenders  and  see  what  we  can 
learn  from  one  another  as  we  continue  our  planning  here 
in  Maryland.  If  this  works,  it'll  be  a unique  program  and 
one  worth  watching,  and  we  think  it  will  work. 

The  big  problem  has  been  that  most  of  the  programs 
involved  police  and  prosecutors  and  it  stops  there  — 
wherever  they  were,  they  usually  stopped  right  at  that 
point.  They  were  very  successful  programs,  but  we  re 
saying  that  this  program  now  goes  right  up  through  the 
jail,  through  thejudicinry.  The  program  includes  proba- 
tion people,  parole  people  and  corrections.  The  secretary 
of  public  safety  here.  Tom  Schmidt,  has  put  his  entire 
resources  at  our  disposal  when  we  get  going.  I fe  ll  do  all 
he  can  within  the  corrections  system  to  make  our  pro- 
gram work.  Herein  the  state  of  Maryland  we've  had  one 
of  the  largest  reductions  (in  the  crime  rate)  in  the  coun- 
try. The  only  variable  out  there  that  differs  perhaps  is 


reduce  fear  in  the  community,  if  fear,  in  fact,  is  worse 
than  crime  itself  in  some  cases?"  Not  being  able  to 
receive  a satisfactory  answer  to  that  question  of  who 
can  reduce  fear  of  crime,  we  decided  to  do  something 
about  it  ourselves.  That's  how  the  COPE  idea  came  into 
being. 

I t's  a program  in  which  police  officers  go  into  the  com- 
munity and  have  the  mission  of  identifying  the  fear  of  a 
neighborhood,  and  having  identified  the  fear,  find  out 
what  causes  that  fear,  and  then  do  something  about  it 
As  a result,  we  do  some  different  things.  We  have  a 
survey  instrument  which  we  can  ask  the  people.  The  of- 
ficer goes  in  with  the  survey  and  he  sits  down  - usually 
he's  invited  in  very  willingly  - and  discusses  their  con- 
cerns for  crime  in  their  neighborhood,  what  they're 
afraid  of.  what  ,re  the  incidents  they  have  knowledge  of, 
and  we  apply  his  survey  before  and  after  the  COPp] 
operation  in  that  neighborhood.  The  other  is  that  we  put 
officers,  in  uniform  of  course,  on  motorcycles  and  in  sub- 
compact  cars.  I n using  motorcycles,  they  're  not  used  for 


‘Not  being  able  to  receive  a satisfactory  answer  to  [the] 
question  of  who  can  reduce  fear  of  crime,  we  decided  to 
do  something  about  it  ourselves.  ’ 


BEHAN:  It  depends  on  how  you  define  liberal.  I think 
we  re  liberal  when  it  comes  to  ideas.  When  it  comes  to  af- 
firmative action  programs,  when  it  comes  to  moderniza- 
tion. we  re.  I guess,  liberal.  When  it  comes  to  training, 
we  re  liberal.  But  when  it  comes  to  enforcing  the  law  and 
to  attacking  repeal  offenders.  I think  we  might  be  con 
sidered  conservative.  We  have  a very,  very  strong  policy 
on  how  the  laws  are  to  be  enforced  and  we  have  a special 
program  which  we  call  HOPE  - Repeat  Offenders  Pro- 
gram Experiment  — in  which  we're  trying  very  hard  to 
put  away  repeat  offenders  or  to  neutralize  them. 

I-EN:  Whutft  involved  in  tho  ROPE,  program'; 

BEHAN.  I m a member  of  the  governor's  commission 
on  crime,  what  it  now  called  the  Maryland  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council,  and  I chair  a committee 
on  Repeat  Offender  Program  Experiment.  What  we've 
done  is  we've  examined  all  the  repeat  offender  programs 
in  the  country  to  find  out  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  come  up  with  a program  of  our  own  that  is  now  in  the 
planning  stages.  It  involves  alf  the  parts  of  tlie  criminal 
justice  system  in  identifying  the  most  destructive 
repeat  offenders  and  trying  to  neutralize  them.  . . . 
Wo  ve  formed  committees  - ROPE  committees,  if  you 
will.  The  leading  elected  official  in  the  larger  com- 
munities of  the  state  where  most  of  the  crimes  take  place 
has  appointed  a committee  in  each  one  of  his  jurisdic- 
tions. which  encompasses  all  parts  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  the  elected  officials;  that's  police, 
probation,  state's  attorneys,  public  defenders,  as  well  as 
the  academics.  Now  we  re  in  the  planning  stage  of  try 
ing  to  find  out.  "How  do  we  properly  identify  H.o  repeat 
offender?  and  then.  "How  do  we  neutrals  : ,n?"  The 
state  corrections  are  involved,  state  probation  and 
parole  are  involved,  the  judiciary  is  involved,  and  we 
just  hope  that  we  have  the  beginning  of  something  here. 
It  s only  in  planning,  it  has  a long  way  to  go.  but  it's  a 


Cornelius  J.  Behun,  58.  became  chief  of  the 
Baltimore  County,  Md..  Police  Department  on 
September  ti.  1977.  He  moved  to  the  1.4<X>-member 
department  from  the  post  of  chief  of  field  services 
for  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  the 
department  s third-highest  uniformed  post. 

In  his  .70  years  with  the  New  York  City  police. 
Behan  also  served  as  chief  of  personnel,  comman- 
ding  officer  of  the  Brooklyn  South  Area,  comman- 
ding officer  of  the  police  a'cudemy  and  commanding 
officer  of  the  chief  inspector's  investigation  unit. 

Behun  received  an  associate's  degree  from  Ber- 
nard Baruch  School  of  Business,  and  bachelor's  and 
mas  ter  \s  degrees  from  John  Jay  ( allege  of  Criminal 
Justice. 

'I  his  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Linda  Sanders. 


that  we  have  more  of  the  hard-nosed  people  in  jail  than 
ever  before.  Our  jails  are  overcrowded,  as  they  ure 
everywhere  else,  but  apparently  we've  put  several  thou- 
sand more  of  the  bad  people  off  the  streets.  I think  that 
is  the  reason  that  we've  seen  this  reduction.  If  this 
ROPE  program  can  put  scientific  research  to  this  gut 
reaction  of  gelling  bad  people  off  the  street.  I Ihink  you 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  institutionalize  those.  . . . It's 
an  ambitious  program  but  it's  a complex  business  we  re 
in  and  anything  is  worth  trying. 

LKN'  *nd  is  the  Project  Management  program 
you  mentioned? 

BEHAN:  When  we  have  a serious  thing  to  develop  that 
is  going  to  be  a dramatic  change  for  the  department, 
both  organizationally  and  attitudinally,  we  put  together 
this  Project  Management  concept,  which  is  really  ap- 
pointing a project  director  and  calling  upon  the 
resources  from  existing  parts  of  the  department  and 
putting  that  together  in  a team  and  letting  them  work 
on  a program  solidly  and  closely  until  it's  perfected  and 
then  oversee  it  until  it's  put  into  place.  It  has  a lot  of 
merits  to  it.  It  frees  more  people  from  different  parts  of 
the  department  and  puts  them  together  in  mutual  ef- 
fort. it  improves  communication,  it  pulls  on  the  brain 
power  that  you  have  in  the  department  in  a better  way. 
It  instills  a sense  of  pride  in  what  you  do  over  a much 
wider  area.  Now,  instead  of  just  having  the  planners  or  a 
particular  department  take  pride  in  an  accomplishment, 
we  have  people  from  all  the  different  departments  in- 
volved and  they  take  equal  pride  and  they  take  that 
pride  back  to  their  organizations.  They're  learning  how 
to  be  quite  comfortable  with  it.  so  much  so  that  now 
when  a commander  or  bureau  chief  wants  to  make  a 
large  change  in  the  department,  he  usually  asks  permis- 
sion to  set  up  a Project  Management  team  and  run  it. 

I 've  had  two  high-ranking  officers  trained  in  how  to  do 
this  Project  Management  and  now  when  it  is  required  in 
this  department,  they  oversee  the  new  project  manager 
and  help  him  through  the  rough  spots  as  they  put  these 
things  on  line. 

LEN:  One  of  the  projects  you  submitted  to  the  Police 
Foundation  study  was  one  called  Citizen  Oriented 
Police  Enforcement,  which  addresses  the  problem  of 
fear  of  crime.  What  is  the  background  and  function  of 
that  program? 

BEHAN:  This  stems  from  a discussion  that  I was  a part 
of  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  which  (a  researcher) 
spelled  out  that  the  statistics  on  violent  crime  that  were 
given  to  President  Reagan  showed  that  as  people  get 
older,  their  fear  of  crime  surpasses  their  crime  victimiza- 
tion rate,  so  that  when  folks  get  to  be  50,  55.  60  years  of 
age.  they're  victimized  less,  but  their  fear  is  much 
greater.  Just  as  we  asked  about  20  years  ago  whose  role 
was  crime  prevention  and  subsequently  learned  it  was 
ours,  the  question  we  asked  here  was  "Whose  role  is  it  to 


"pml  enforcement  ol  any  other  issue.  The  motorcycle 
is  merely  an  extension  of  foot  patrol.  The  officer  can 
drive  slowly  through  neighborhoods,  and  stop  and  greet 
the  people  and  speak  with  as  many  as  he  can,  and  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  be  on  foot.  The  training  that  we 
engaged  in  here  for  the  COPE  operation,  as  far  as  the 
motorcycles  were  concerned,  was  that  in  training  the  of- 
ficers were  given  awards  for  driving  the  motorcycle  the 
slowest,  as  opposed  to  the  fastest.  That  was  to  em- 
phasize their  purpose. 

We  find  the  program  being  well  received.  We  have  a 
political  campaign  going  on  right  now  — this  year  our 
county  executive  is  running  for  re-election.  He  said 
openly  that  of  all  the  things  that  he's  done  in  the  past 
four  years,  and  they  have  been  many,  he  said  he  has 
received  no  more  favorable  comment  from  the  public 
than  their  comments  about  COPE.  They  feel  that  that 
has  been  one  of  the  most  outstanding  things  that  has 
happened  within  the  county. 

I.I'.N  And  I mh' you  have  l > officers  working  on  lliis 
operation. 

BEHAN:  We  have  15  officers  spread  throughout  the 
county. 

LEN:  That's  a lot  of  officers.  You  must  think  the  COPE 
program  is  very  important, 

BEHAN:  Yes,  we  do.  It's  getting  more  important  every 
day  because  it's  been  received  so  favorably. 

LEN:  Has  the  survey  indicated  any  trends  in  the  types 
of  fears  people  have? 

BEHAN:  What  we're  finding  out  is  that  our  perception 
of  what  their  fears  should  be  is  remarkably  different 
from  theirs.  For  example,  if  we  look  at  crime  statistics 
we  will  think  in  many  cases  that  burglary  is  the  main 
problem,  or  that  robbery  is  the  main  problem,  because 
perhaps  the  neighborhood  is  being  victimized  that  way. 
Under  normal  situations,  that's  where  we'd  apply  our 
resources  and  try  to  reduce  those  crimes.  When  you  in- 
terview the  people,  you  find  that's  not  the  case.  They  're 
not  so  much  worried  about  those  crimes.  They're  wor- 
ried about  vandalism,  they're  worried  about  the  larceny 
of  their  autos,  they're  worried  about  the  destruction  of 
their  homes  and  their  property,  or  their  ability  to  walk 
down  the  street  safely.  It's  a more  personalized  thing. 

It  s rather  close  to  home,  what  they're  afraid  of,  as  op- 
posed to  the  broader  crimes  that  we  deal  with,  which  are 
the  Part  I crimes.  So,  in  trying  to  understand  fear,  we're 
finding  out  that  it  does  not  fit  our  normal  understanding 
of  crime  and  crime  prevention. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  will  result  in  any  major  changes 
in  the  way  you  approach  setting  priorities  for  battling 
crime? 

BEHAN:  It's  too  early  to  say.  It  may  very  well.  It  cer- 
tainly has  altered  how  COPE  attacks  the  problem.  The 
energy  that  COPE  places  is  where  the  fear  is,  so  they're 
often  not  engaged  in  burglary  prevention,  or  robbery 
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prevention,  or  more  serious  crimes.  They  spend  their 
time  defusing  the  community  by  concentrating  on 
young  vandals  perhaps,  or  upon  traffic  violations  at  in- 
tersections that  are  particularly  dangerous  where  there 
have  been  accidents  and  people  have  become  frightened 
for  their  children,  things  like  that.  We  ve  given  the 
COPE  personnel  complete  freedom  to  work  on  that  fear 
They're  not  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  other  ad- 
ministrative or  tactical  plans.  In  that  way.  it  has  altered 
our  operation. 

I,RN:  What  are  the  benefits  of  the  program  besides 
reducing  citizens'  fear  of  crime? 

BEHAN:  The  payoffs,  of  course,  aren't  all  in  yet 

because  it  s too  early,  but  the  payoffs  are,  one.  the  of- 
ficers like  it.  The  officers,  all  volunteers,  find  that 
they  re  doing  the  kind  of  police  work  they  dreamed 
about,  talking  to  the  public,  interacting  with  the  public, 
and  helping  the  public  directly,  with  no  burdens  of  pro- 
ductivity placed  on  their  shoulders.  They  do  not  have  to 
produce  any  number  of  summonses  or  produce  anv 
number  of  arrests  in  order  to  justify  their  existence.  The 
only  thing  they  have  to  do  is  reduce  fear,  and  through 
the  survey  instrument,  we  find  out  that  that  fear's  been 
reduced. 

I he  attitude  <>l  the  public  is  amazingly  positive.  Of- 
ficers now  are  called  into  homes  that  they  drive  by  for 
discussion  on  a particular  problem.  We  find  as  they  stop 
on  the  street  to  talk  to  one  citizen,  another  will  go  by  and 
shout  them  a greeting  and  ask  them  how  things  are  go- 
ing. It's  just  an  amazing  reduction  of  the  strangeness, 
the  aloofness,  the  alienation  that  police  often  experience 
with  their  community.  Those  two  payoffs  are  present 
right  now.  Another  is  the  increase  in  confidence  in  the 
department  Folks  feel  that  through  COPE,  we  do  care, 
that  we  are  trying,  and  that  we  are  doing  the  best  we 


recognized  that  and  we  took  the  approach  we  did. 
However,  we've  now  ultered  it.  We  re  continuing  the 
phase  I just  described,  but  now  we  are  going  into  fund- 
raising and  I'd  like  to  see  that  come  up  on  line  also. 
LEN:  Do  you  think  the  idea  of  local  police  foundations  is 
going  to  become  more  popular  as  police  departments  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  limited  budgets? 

BEHAN:  I would  hope  so.  One  thing  the  police  have  to 
do  is  get  rid  of  any  suspicions  they  have  about  working 
with  the  private  sector.  Because  we  re  subject  to  such 
criticism,  because  we  re  often  unjustly  maligned  in  the 
press,  we  have  a tendency  to  pull  back  and  not  get  in- 
volved with  the  private  sector.  Where  that  thought 
dominates,  you  will  not  have  too  much  expansion  of  this 
concept.  Where  we  have  the  chiefs  who  understand  the 
value  of  that  interaction,  I think  you'll  see  more  founda- 
tions or  more  things  like  the  foundation  occurring  This 
is  a time  of  terrible  budget  constraint,  as  everyone 
knows,  and  the  only  help  I see  on  the  horizon  in  the  next 
five  years  is  that  we  get  others  to  help  us  with  our  needs, 
and  the  private  sector  is  a likely  source. 

LEN:  Some  of  the  benefits  of  a police  foundation  are  ob- 
vious — the  services  and  equipment  that  have  been  sup- 
plied — but  are  there  hidden  benefits  as  well? 

BEHAN:  Yes.  We  have  a stronger  understanding  bet- 
ween the  private  sector  and  ourselves.  Again, the  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  police  department.  Since  my 
timem  New  York.  I've  found  out  that  once  the  people  in 
the  private  sector  were  close  to  us  they  got  to  appreciate 
us  more  and  like  us  more  and  wanted  to  interact  with  us 
more.  That's  happening  here.  In  addition  to  helping  us 
manage  the  department,  they  've  now  set  up  an  awards 
program  here  in  the  county  and  each  year  at  the  annual 
dinner  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  they  give  selected 


we  have  prisoners  that  are  willing  to  work  with  us,  and 
we  show  them  what  prison  life  is  all  about.  This  not  just 
any  youngster,  or  this  is  not  an  education  program.  This 
is  the  kid  who's  indicated  by  his  pattern  of  behavior  that 
he  is  going  to  end  up  in  jail.  So  we  expose  him  to  what 
prison  life  is  about.  It's  usually  a shocking  thing.  The 
prisoners  work  well  with  us  and  cooperate  und  show 
them  the  very  seamy  side  of  prison  life  In  addition,  we 
have  within  the  department  people  who  then  work  with 
the  youngsters  in  counseling  after  that  and  attempt  to 
find  them  jobs.  They  work  with  the  business  community 
and  they  locate  positions  for  these  children  to  work  in. 
get  them  jobs  and  then  counsel  them  through  those 
jobs.  Again,  this  program,  like  the  JOINS  program,  has 
a very,  very  reduced  recidivism  rate.  We  have  very  few 
people  who  get  involved  in  crime  again,  so  we  re  kind  of 
pleased  about  that  program. 

LEN:  You  also  have  several  programs  designed  to  cut 


‘77?e  police  have  to  get  rid  of  any  suspicions  they  have 
about  working  with  the  private  sector.  . . . We  have  a ten- 

dencyto  pull  back  and  not  get  involved  with  [them].9 


can  • >1  course,  that  leads  lo  more  cooperation  in  the 
courts,  more  successful  prosecutions,  things  o|  that 
naluri',  allhou^h  iltov  r<>  not  measured  at  this  time. 
LEN:  You  also  have  established  a Baltimore  County 
Police  Eoundation,  which  has  in  the  past  two  years 
gathered  almost  $24,000  in  services  and  equipment  at 
no  cost  to  the  department.  What  is  the  history  of  the 
foundation  and  how  does  it  operate? 

BEHAN:  The  idea,  of  course,  came  from  New  York  City, 
where  we  had  a police  foundation  that  was  established 
when  Pat  Murphy  was  the  commissioner.  The  one  here 
is  slightly  different.  It  came  about  when  I first  came 
down  here.  The  then  president  of  (the  credit-rating  com- 
pany! Dun  .V  MrudsLreel  contacted  a local  chiel  ex 
ecutive  officer  from  the  Mercantile  Savings  and  Trust 
C ompany  and  suggested  that  the  local  chief  executive 
oll'ieor  meet  with  me  lor  mutual  interaction.  I spoke  lo 
him  about  establishing  a police  foundation,  and  from 
that  conversation  we  brought  together  the  chief  officers 
Irom  the  largest  companies  in  this  area.  . . . We  had  a 
discussion  on  how  they  might  view  their  role  with 
government  and  their  role  with  the  police  department  in 
particular  I-  rnm  that  meeting  came  the  incorporation  of 
the  police  foundation,  which  is  alive  and  well  today. 

The  main  difference  between  New  York's  effort  and 
ours  is  the  New  York  effort  has  been  primarily  fund- 
raising, and  they  've  done  a fine  job  of  that.  The  effort 
here  is  primarily  using  the  resources  of  industry,  both 
talent  and  equipment,  in  order  to  help  the  police  depart- 
ment. In  New  York,  the  money  is  raised  to  improve  ser- 
vices, to  improve  management,  to  do  a number  of 
things.  Here,  the  companies  themselves  get  involved. 
The  people  of  those  companies  get  involved  and  they 
help  us  with  problems  of  management  as  they  arise.  For 
example,  when  I first  came  down  here  we  had  very,  very 
limited  budget  capability.  Although  the  department 
was  growing  and  the  budget  at  that  time  was  about  $32 
million,  we  didn't  really  manage  it  very  well.  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  (an  accounting  firm)  came  in  and  used  their 
resources  und  set  up  a very,  very  fine  budget  capability, 
which  we  have  in  place  today.  In  the  meantime,  we 
trained  our  people  how  to  deal  with  that  and  now  we 
have  a fine  decentralized  budget. 

LEN:  Why  did  you  use  that  approach  rather  than  the 
fund-raising  approach  used  in  New  York  City? 

BEHAN:  I think  it  was  easier  here  to  do  it  that  way.  I 
think  in  New  York  there  were  just  so  many  more  people 
willing  to  do  the  fund-raising  there  than  here  and  I 


officers  awards  for  bravery,  community  relations  or 
crime  prevention  and  accompany  that  with  a monetary 
award.  They  look  now  to  expand  getting  involved  with 

us. 

LEN:  You  also  have  several  programs  aimed  at  juvenile 
crime. Is  that  a big  problem  in  Baltimore  County? 
BEHAN:  Oh,  yes.  Juvenile  crime  is  a big  problem 
everywhere. 

LEN:  One  of  the  programs  is  the  Juvenile  Offenders  in 
Need  of  Supervision  program,  where  the  officers  work 
directly  with  the  youths.  How  does  that  work? 
BEHAN:  What  we  do  is  take  first  offenders,  youngsters 
who  are  coming  into  contact  with  the  law  because  of 
violations  for  the  first  time,  and  have  them  work  with 
our  officers  for  counseling,  understanding  and  planning 
for  the  future.  The  officers  take  them  literally  under 
their  wing  and  show  them  what’s  wrong  with  their 
course  of  action,  discuss  it  with  their  parents  and  turn 
the  kids  around.  We  find  that  it  works.  We  like  it  very 
much.  I guess  the  main  difference  here  is  that  it  is  the 
police  officers  who  work  with  them,  rather  than  sending 
them  to  the  social  agency  and  letting  them  get  involved 
with  civilians  — which  is  fine  and  dandy.  The  difference 
here  is  they  geV involved  with  the  policeman  und  get  a 
new  idea  of  what  a policeman  is  like.  They  have  a new 
respect  for  police,  they  get  turned  away  from  the  idea 
that.  . .to  commit  crime  or  to  beat  the  police  is  a good 
thing  to  do.  Our  recidivism  rate  for  these  youngsters  is 
about  six  percent  and  we’ve  handled  well  over  3,500 
youngsters  in  the  last  few  years.  1 1 avoids  the  child  get- 
ting a record  also.  1 1 works  outside  the  entire  system  as 
far  as  record-keeping  of  juvenile  activity,  so  the  child,  if 
we  never  hear  from  them  again,  is  without  a record  of 
any  kind  whatsoever. 

We  have  different  programs  for  the  kids  that  are  hard- 
nosed  and  have  a tendency  to  get  involved  in  things.  We 
have  tougher  programs.  We  have  one  program  for 
youngsters  we  find  are  setting  a pattern  of  crime  and  are 
going  to  very  likely  end  up  in  local  jails  or  state  prison. 
We  take  those  kids,  we  try  to  turn  them  around  by  tak- 
ing them  to  the  state  prison  and  we  try  very  hard  to  — 


down  on  the  time  officers  spend  on  the  scene  of  minor 
violations,  including  a Telephone  Reporting  Unit. 
Under  one  of  these  programs,  your  officers  no  longer  in 
vestigate  some  minor  property  damage  accidents.  How 
is  that  working? 

BEHAN:  It  works  very  well.  Previously  We,  you  had  to 
investigate  every  single  automobile  accident  regardless 
of  its  seriousness.  Now  under  this  program,  when  the  of- 
ficer responds  to  the  scene  of  an  accident,  he  judges  the 
severity.  I f the  property  damage  is  light  and  there  are  no 
injuries,  then  he  will  distribute  forms  to  each  party  and 
they  exchange  information  and  he  leaves  the  scene  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  It  has  cut  down  on  our  time  at  the 
scene  enormously  The  officer  spends  far  more  time  on 
patrol,  because  you  can  well  imagine  there  are  many, 
many  accidents  on  our  streets,  as  there  are  on 
everybody's  streets.  It's  working  out  very,  very  well. 
We  had  some  objection  to  our  program  by  the  insurance 
companies,  and  that  was  understandable  because  when 
we  were  investigating  all  the  accidents,  they  did  not 
have  to.  Now,  of  course,  they  have  to  pursue  certain 
kinds  of  responsibilities.  It  just  didn't  seem  fair  to  us 
that  the  taxpayers  should  pay  for  what  amounted  to 
private  insurance  investigations.  So  it's  been  a very, 
very  successful  program.  As  well  as  has  been  the 
Telephone  Reporting  Unit,  which  is  merely  that  many, 
many  minor  crimes  have  no  solvability  factor.  Tradi 
tionally  when  a person  would  complain  about  such  a 
crime  an  officer  would  respond  to  the  scene,  conduct  an 
investigation  and  do  whatever  he  could.  Now  whut  we 
do  is  talk  to  the  person  calling  and  have  an  officer  tuke 
all  the  information  and  then  find  out  over  the  phone 
whether  there's  anything  solvable  about  the  crime.  I f it 
has  no  solvability  factor,  then  we  do  not  send  an  officer, 
but  make  it  a matter  of  record  for  insurance  purposes 
and  statistical  purposes  and  crime  prevention  purposes 
We  do  ask  the  person  if  they  wish  to  have  an  officer  res- 
pond. That's  to  make  sure  that  we  don't  have  a 
disgruntled  complainant  out  there.  In  over  95  percent 
of  the  cases,  the  complainant  says  that  they  do  not  wish 
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an  officer  to  respond,  they  re  satisfied  wifhn,  , Unction  equal  U 

tion  being  taken  over  the  phone  We  „„  “Jlnf°rn,a-  , Preventing  crime.  It  has  made  us.  I think,  the  leaders  in 
workload  here  by  about  12  percent  whieh  F °C  the  state  on  tbe  program  and  has  brought  a number  of 

7 ?roh sst ixrment  from the ~ and  the 

citations0 forborne  crimes  suc'hw  drin^g^pMi^  ^ Y°U  mentioned  that  >ou  had  make  some  ad- 
BEHAN:  Citations  inTeu  ye" TtH^  7 „„  ^7"^"  the  fr°m  NeW  Y°rk  10  Ba,timore 

state  law  that  provided  for  th*  yes  There  was  no  County.  What  was  the  biggest  change? 

lieu  of  arrest.  We  always  had  to  take  tX  bod  BEHAN;The  biggest  change  probably  was  a lack  of  dai- 

meant  tyingnp  ^ th‘l  £ “i*>-  New  York,  you  work  on  a crisis  orientation. 

custody  whose  freedom  really  did  not  have  to  be  toke^  have  tU^^Td  ^ biUt  freq.Uent’  30  yOU  now 
from  him.  So  we  suggested  letrislafinn  her«  j . . . * 10  do  more  planning  and  more  problem- 

the  ciuin  i — 8^^e.S  L . a egl?  at,°n  .here  and  lt  d,d  solving.  Another  was  size.  When  I left  New  York,  I was 

fnlPl  nafrnl  nnrJ  t ......  ill  AOA  ... 


to  operational  work,  the  function  of  without  another  officer  resenting  it  bitterly  and  making 

e.  It  has  made  us.  I think,  the  leaders  in  sure  that  it's  brought  to  the  attention  of  internal  affairs 
program  and  has  brought  a number  of  people.  We  just  don't  seem  to  have  the  tolerance  for  cor- 
ruption among  the  rank  and  file  that  you  might  have  in 
the  departments  where  the  stress  is  greater  and  where 
they  have  greater  temptation.  But  there  are  problems 
here,  of  course. 

LEN:  What  are  some  of  the  other  programs  you’ve 
started  in  Baltimore  County? 

BEHAN:  One  of  the  problems  we  faced  here  was  racial 
and  religious  hate  expressions.  Dowrt  hei*e  you  get  a 

... c auggeswxi  legislation  here  and  it  did  solving  Another  was  she  wh.n"f  I fi  w v *7 ~7 ?f  "ossvburnings  on  black  lawns  and  in  black 

pass  the  state  legislative  body.  Now  we  have  the  abilitv  rh If 5 , , -f  ? When  1 eft  New  York’  1 was  nei&hborhoods.  You  also  have  a number  of  expressions 

in  minor  charges  to  write  a citation  insteadof  an^Ung  St °Le 71^  7°"  ^ 7?™"  C°mmU"ity  ~ Nazi  K and 

the  person,  from  disorderly  conduct  type  of  things  to  dvmn7wLn,LTh  , 7 'r  ” 5'°°°  and  thln«s  °f  nature.  We  took  a look  at 

minor  vandnlicmo  — mans.  When  I came  here,  I was  dealing  with  a depart-  that  as  a very,  very  serious  problem  for  the  hnnlth  and 

ment  of  considerably  less  numbers.  You  had  to  scale  welfare  of  the  county.  By  that  I mean  this:  we  wouldTn 
wn  your  thinking  and  your  planning  accordingly,  vestigato  the  crime  in  the  conventional  wnv  anH 
veryt  mg  is  relative.  In  New  York,  you  had  monumen-  would  do  all  we  could  to  find  out  who  did  it,  to  find  ouUf 


. ; — “J  ‘■ype  or  tmngs  lo 

minor  vandalisms  and  minor  things  of  that  nature.  The 
result  is  that  our  officers  now  are  applying  that  and  it's 
saving  us  manpower. 

LEN:  Shortly  after  you  came  to  Baltimore  County,  the 
department  received  a $75,000  grant  from  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  for  an  in-depth 
management  study.  What  came  out  of  that? 

BEHAN.  We  reorganized  the  entire  department.  One  of 
the  grants  gave  us  a management  audit  and  we  did  ap 
plv  many  of  the  findings.  The  difficulty  or  technique 
here  is  how  do  you  create  change  in  an  organization 
without  disrupting  it  too  much,  and  I think  that's  a very 
important  facet.  We  managed  to  change  the  entire  or 
sanitation  from  top  to  bottom  without  disrupting  ser- 
vice. Without  any  serious  morale  factor,  without  caus- 
ing opposing  forces  to  interact  and  fight  about  the 

(InAnffPQ  I f Koc  UIApl#r>rl  . .11  n . . 


‘You  can’t  do  any  of  these  things  yourself.  All  you  can  do 
is  release  the  talent  of  others  and  let  it  flourish.  I think 
that’s  one  of  the  chief’s  main  jobs.’ 


tal  problems,  but  you  had  more  people  working  on  those 
problems,  and  you  had  great  depth  of  talent.  Here  you 
have  similar  problems,  less  frequently,  but  then’  you 

,UnT  7 inU?raCl  and  fight  about  the  help  you  .^o^adj  uliUn^down^as  probltm^6  * gruup  °'  °IMCers  who-  combined  with  civilians 

changes.  1 1 has  worked  very  well.  Except  in  an  emergen-  LEN-  What  would  vou  sav  ha*  h*  ^ 7 a prob,em,  from  tha  county  executive's  office,  go  out  and  visit  the 

spend^ sh«uld  bet-'arefony  administered.  You  should  in  the  Baltimore  County  department  complainant  ™d  talk  with  the  complainant  and  deal 

pend  as  much  time  as  you  can  encouraging,  motivating  there?  Y P y0U  g0t  w*th  the  fears  of  that  person  until  we  re  satisfied  that 

BPHAN:The  development  and  freeing  up  of  the  latent  '"ara^ally  hatafulen- 

transfer  New  York  City to  hi s new depanment “S  77  ^ P°77  in  the  °rganization  - those  things 
he  should  toke  the  tremendous  training  and  experience  Tome  in' tobeh!  eB  “Sf"1?1"?  and  other-  programs  to 
and  knowledge  that  he  learns  in  the  New  York  Police  ment  InH  ? .uT® ,nd,viduals  to  plan,  experi- 

Depa rtment  and  adapt  it  to  his  new  environment  You  and  mn  • ^ tha  ^ department  progressed  faster 

have  In ^ environment.  You  and  more  mnovatively  than  would  have  otherwise  been 

possible. 

Another  important  change  was  the  department's 
reorganization,  and  its  change  from  a closed  department 
to  an  open  department. 

LEN:  Can  you  take  credit  for  the  reorganization  or  are 
there  other  factors  that  contributed  to  making  it  a suc- 

BEHAN:  Oh,  there  are  other  factors  involved.  The 

talent  to  do  this  already  was  here.  You  can't  Ho  am/  nf  u/Q  „i™  u j , , - o --i~*™«*  iui  us. 

these  things  yourself.  All  you  can  do  is  release  the  talent  nro/ram  3 pr°b,em  here  in  our  affirmative  action 
of  others  and  let  it  flourish.  I think  that's  one  of  th  P f ’ where  we  were  separating  for  a lack  of 
we  were  able  to  really  " ^ f-.op  the  ™ 

melt  at  7 ""  W'th°Ut  thC  deSt™ti0"  °f  tbe  dapa^  -miners  but  alloVtL  m'presZn  8 

l-EN:  What  were  some  of  these  changes?  th'“  tVev  thiT.h h°U'd  dema"d  tha‘  pe°ple  do  more  ™Ploy«s.  The  Uwrethreew7dta:gthh'tgh'8C,h,0°'-  'eVe' 

tha  I felt  that  we  could  allow  it  to  express  itself  more 
reely  tlungs  just  turned  around.  The  chief  couldn  't  do 
any  of  these  things  by  himself.  No  way. 

RPHA  vft?r  fivayears; is  your  adjustment  complete? 

BEHAN:  I would  think  it  is.  I find  it  very  rewarding  to 
work  here.  I certainly  miss  a lot  of  the  things  in  New 
York,  a lot  of  my  friends  in  New  York,  but  I think  I 've 
adjusted  quite  well. 

LEN:  One  of  the  things  you  are  remembered  for  in  New 
York  is  your  work  as  commanding  officer  of  the  anti- 
corrupfon  unit  during  the  Knapp  Commission  hear- 
»ith  corruption  pro 


. ,1.  M/  III s new  environment.  You 

have  to  get  nd  of  the  saying.  "We  did  it  this  way  in  New 

done  iw  VO?  Ca"mal“i  »-hat  that  it  can  be 

don.  hitter  here  Jn  other  words,  you  can  build  on  what 
you  did  in  New  V ork,  but  you  can't  impose  New  York 
here  because  ,t  s resented.  People  here,  as  they  have 
every  where,  have  their  own  pride,  pride  in  their  depart- 
ment pr.de  in  their  community.  They  don't  feel  kindly 
about  someone  saying,  well,  we  can  always  do  it  better 
y taking  something  from  somewhere  else.  Whatyou  do 
s take  the  best  from  somewhere  else,  introduce  it  here 
let  the  people  assimilate  it  and  make  it  theirs,  and  it 
works  out  very  well.  I ’m  very  pleased  with  the  fact  that 

WP  U/prp  a Kir.  (a  -L  . . 


that  , , 7 r aepartment.  You  often  find 

that  a department,  over  time,  grows  as  a matter  of  con- 
venience rather  than  as  a matter  of  planning.  This 
department  had  grown  in  an  effort  to  make  sure  that  the 
workload  was  evenly  distributed  and  to  make  sure  that 
ranking  officers  had  an  equal  number  of  men  under  them 
so  they  could  justify  their  existence.  What  we  did  was 
put  things  m perspective  and  make  sure  the  functions 

br!T  Ki°fUghV°gether  and  certain  procedures  were 
ought  together,  then  created  new  capabilities.  The 
planning  capability,  budgetary  capability,  hostage 
negotiations  capability  were  created,  expansion  of  the 
juvenile  services,  things  of  that  nature.  It  just  was  a 
complete  overhaul. 


it  was  a youngster  as  opposed  to  some  organized  effort 
by  a group.  But  in  addition  to  that,  we  took  it  upon 
ourselves  to  make  the  victim  confortable.  We  have  a 
special  group  of  officers  who.  combined  with  civilians 
from  the  county  executive  s office,  go  out  and  visit  the 

r.Omnminant  orw-t  t nil.  . . 


OLauu  tney  re  not  in  a racially  hateful  en- 
vironment, that  the  government  and  the  police  depart- 
ment do  care,  and  that  if  there's  any  way  of  preventing 
or  solving  those  kinds  of  crimes,  we’re  going  to  do  it.  It 
takes  an  enormous  amount  of  energy,  it  takes  a lot  of  our 
time,  but  it  makes  everyone  who's  been  victimized  in 

noTin  naVr  bV  raC'al  terrorism-  feel  that  they  are 
b7he\n Id tra"«e.COramunity  and  that  they  can  and  w,u 
be  helped.  This  has  gone  a long  way  to  help  us  with  our 
relations  here  with  one  anothef  and  help  to  strengthen 
the  confidence  in  the  police  department.  The  program 

7h7  t SY^CCeffuUy  in  the  C0Unty’  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  Maryland  adopted  it  and  has  requested  that 

the  larger  departments  follow  through  with  it  wherever 
they  can.  It  s been  a very  rewarding  experience  for  us 
We  also  had  a problem  here  in  our  affirmative  action 


• Prevention  bureau.  Crime  prevention  RRHam-  u/„ 


, “■■“c,ua*''*«“ig!jweaiawasto 

-s  ummon  77  preyention  bureau-  Crime  prevention 
ha  h m°st  police  departments,  but  they  usually 

have  been  relegated  to  community  relations  or'  to  some 
other  sub-unit  way  down  in  the  chain.  Here  we  made 
cnme  prevention  a bureau.  I have  four  bureaus:  opera 
tmns.  administration,  technical  services  and  crime 
prevention.  Under  cnme  prevention  we  have  all  those 
units  that  would  be  involved  in  such  work,  including  the 

tvUreladf  1V,S,°n'  7 7™ reduction unit itself,  communi- 
tLr!-  u u.nd  th°Se  k'nds  °f  units'  1 d°n’t  know 
here  s probably  some  other  place  in  the  country  where 

havp^'h  T?  ’ bUt  1 d°n  t know  where  tbat  is  I 
the  b ,l  ; °f.aY  °fher  department  that  has  put  it  at 
the  bureau  level.  One  reason  for  doing  that  is  to  em 
phasize  that  this  department  has  as  a main  function,  a 


BEHAN:  We  had  to  strengthen  the  Internal  Affairs 
Unit;  we  increased  it  in  size,  put  a very  strong 
disciplinary  process  here.  Since  I've  been  here,  we've 
probably  separated  more  officers  than  ever  before  from 

New ^Yorkeis?hnY/btheithingS  1 ^ f‘nd  diff?rent  from 
ew  York  is  that  the  integrity  level  is  very  high.  It  may 

have  something  to  do  with  size,  and  it  may  have  some 

thing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  in  the  cities  officers  Tre 

7 m°re  than  they  are  ,n  the  counties.  The  op- 

portunity  for  corruption,  the  pressure  on  the  officers  to 
get  involved  is  far  greater  in  the  cities  than  it  is  here 
But  in  spite  of  that,  I found  that  the  integrity  level  here 
is  very,  very  high.  1 get  tremendous  cooperation  fll 

thJyTd  77  10 andrep°rting  °n  corruPtion  where 
they  find  it.  Its  very  hard  to  commit  a corrupt  act 


—6*.  31.HW1  person  couia  read 

and  digest.  As  a result  of  that,  we've  reduced  our  drop- 
out  rate  considerably.  We  did  not  change  the  content, 
we  did  not  reduce  standards  in  any  way.  but  we  wrote 
the  law  and  these  manuals  in  such  a way  that  a high 

th«t  Pew°n C°Uld digCSt  them  We  re kind  of  Proudof 
7 i h 7 r,6Ted  8 $140*000  &ant  to  d<>  it  and  we 
used  the  local  educators  to  rewrite  the  manual  and  it 
worked  out  well  We  were  failing  in  our  minority  recruit- 
ment program.  We  had  very  few  applications  nd  no  one 
was  passing  and  entering  the  department.  . The 
Justice  Department  was  suing  us  very  strongly  and  put- 
mg  some  very  difficult  restraints  on  us.  We've  now  ap- 
plied for  an  agreement  with  the  Justice  Department 
that  we  have  met  ail  their  requirements  and  are  satisfied 
that  things  look  very  favorable  at  this  time  for  us  to  get 
that  agreement. 

Another  thing  we  did  here  was  start  a psychological 
services  uni  t.  Stress  is  a big  thing  in  our  business  today 

hilh  77  ^ d'VOrCe  rate  in  °ur  bus*ness  is  very 
gh  and  the  trauma  an  officer  develops  after  a shooting 

Dsvrhol  y ie  klllssomeone-  is  very  bad.  so  we  created  a 
psycho  ogical  services  unit.  We  have  our  own  full-time 
psychologist  on  board  and  he  does  a lot  of  counseling 
and  stress  prevention  work,  trauma-reducing  work  after 

fleers  W8'  PTldeS  8 consu,tation  service  for  our  of- 
cers.  We  work  ,t  outside  the  department.  We  take  of- 
ficers away  from  any  police  installation  and  we  keep 
every  interaction  with  the  psychologist  confidential 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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We  read  and  review: 

Raising  the  e 

Energy  In  Law  Enforcement.  By 
Michael  J.  Foster.  Lanham,  Md.:  Energy 
Fonm,  Inc..  1981. 327  pp.  with  appendix. 
---Michael  Foster  's  bookprovides  the  law 
enforcement  community  with  a collec- 
tion of  methods  by  which  energy  may  be 
saved  in  the  station  house  as  well  as  in 
the  patrol  car.  The  book  ranges  from 
energy-saving  methods  for  vehicles  to 
ways  to  build  and  operate  an  energy  effi- 
cient building.  Foster  also  provides 
numerous  sources  to  contact  to  obtain 
additional  information. 

The  book  is  a collection  of  articles  writ- 
ten by  other  authors,  with  additional  in- 
formation provided  by  Foster.  Each  sec- 
tion of  the  book  provides  a description  of 
energy-saving  methods  or  devices, 
discusses  their  use,,  the  training  needed, 
and  the  disadvantages  and  advantages 
of  such  techniques.  In  some  cases  names 
of  departments  that  have  used  a given 
method  are  listed.  Numerous  suggested 


fonns  and  methods  for  figuring  out  your 
department's  energy  needs  are  provided. 
--■'Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  book  deals 
with  energy  conservation  methods  and 
devices  for  vehicles.  Chapters  cover 
evaluation  of  patrol  techniques,  acquisi- 
tion of  vehicles,  driver  training,  emergen- 
cy lighting  equipment,  liquid  petroleum 
gas.  alcohol  fuels,  electric  vehicles, 
natural  gas  as  a fuel,  gas  turbine  engines 
and  hydrogen  fuels. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  greatest 
precentage  of  fuel  - 1 1 percent  - may  be 
saved  through  improved  driving  tech- 
niques. Other  fuel-saving  methods  in- 
clude: changes  in  patrol  techniques,  a 
saving  of  10  percent;  the  addition  of  op- 
tional equipment.  9 percent;  buying  and 
using  smaller  cars,  5 percent,  and  im- 
proving vehicle  maintenance.  5 percent. 

The  suggested  format  for  instructing 
drivers  to  save  fuel  is  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Driver  Energy 


New  radical  critique  of  policing 
adds  nothing  to  the  literature 


You  Can  Hear  Them  Knocking:  A Study 
in  the  Policing  of  America.  By  John  L. 
Cooper.  Port  Washington.  N.Y.:  Ken- 


niTtat  KK.- 

You  Can  Hear  Them  Knocking’  ’ is  yet 
another  radical  critique  of  policing  and 
the  American  system  of  criminal  justice. 
Nothing  new  is  added  to  the  literature  of 
policing  by  Cooper's  work,  although 
many  tenets  upon  which  our  criminal 
justice  system  is  based  and  to  which 
mainstream  society  subscribe  are 
reiterated  for  the  reader's  benefit. 

Cooper  begins  with  a basic  course  in 
social  cohesion  and  social  stratification, 
making  many  statements  which  are 
either  understood  by  most  Americans  or 
are  contradictory  to  the  workings  of 
American  society.  For  example,  he 


Hlje  police,  serve  the  dominant  cultural  in- 
terest of  our  society;  which  is  to  say.  they 
se/ve  the  powerful  vested  interests  of  our 
social  system.1'  Or.  "The  police  may  well 
be  an  expression  of  one  group's  attempt 
to  gain,  maintain,  and  control  the  basic 
power  source  of  society." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  this  reviewer's  | 
mind,  as  a trained  sociologist,  that  the 
laws  and  police  serve  dominant  cultural 
interests  of  American  society.  As  an  arm 
of  the  government  this  is  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  policing  in  America  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  police  professionals  or 
academicians  will  deny  it.  However.  I 
seriously  doubt  that  the  police  actually 
serve  as  the  expression  of  one  group's  at- 
tempt to  gain  or  control  the  basic  power 
source  of  society.  The  police  no  doubt 
Continued  on  Page  12 


writes.  . .The  laws,  and  of  consequence 

* Definitive ’ work  on  riot  control 
worjh-  reading  — and  re-reading 


Riot  Control:  Material  and  Techniques 
(rev.  ed.).  By  Col.  Rex  Applegate  (U.S.A., 
retired).  Boulder.  Colo.:  Paladin  Press 
1981.  332  pp. 

The  riots  of  the  1980s  are  upon  us." 

' So  reads  the  book  jacket  to  this  latest 
edition  of  Rex  Applegate's  definitive 
work  on  riot  control.  Better  than  halfway 
through  1982.  this  prediction  fortunately 
has  not  come  true,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
try. Public  concern  now  appears  focused 
on  terrorism  as  the  growing  threat. 

The  reasons  for  the  rise  in  terrorism 
and  the  decline  of  riots  at  this  time  in 
history  would  be  an  interesting  subject 
for  some  researcher  to  explore.  The  idea 
of  riots  perhaps  is  a throwback  to  a 
previous  period  of  unrest,  a less 
sophisticated  time  when  the  public  could 
be  more  easily  inflamed.  Or  maybe  the 
decline  in  rioting  is  due  to  police  reading 
Col.  Applegate's  original  work. 

Whatever  the  reason.  "Riot  Control  " is 
an  exhaustive  compendium  of  "what  and 
how  to  do  it"  in  dealing  with  the  riot 
situation.  Whether  it  is  riot  containment, 
snipers,  chemical  agents,  batons  or  guns. 


this  book  describes  it  all  in  great  detail. 
Because  of  the  vast  amount  of  material 
covered,  the/publishers,  in  an  effort  to 
keep  down  the  size  of  the  book,  have  used 
a small  typeface,  which  makes  reading 
difficult.  Using  a larger  type,  however 
would  have  made  "Riot  Control"  the  size 
of  a small  dictionary. 

Unfortunately,  in  revising  this  edition 
the  author  has  added  little  to  his  earlier 
volume.  Perhaps  the  original  edition  said 
it  all.  1 1 would  have  been  more  interesting 
if  additional  recent  illustrations  had  been 
used,  such  as  Ireland,  where  the  line  bet- 
ween riots  and  terrorism  is  very  thin. 
Also,  the  section  of  "New  Ideas  and 
Equipment  Under  Development"  is  tan- 
talizingly  brief. 

For  the  newly  appointed  police  com- 
mander. this  book  is  a must.  For  the  riot 
control  expert,  it  is  worth  re-reading 
toward  that  day  when  riots  may  again  be 
the  "plague"  in  the  land. 

IAN  H.  LENNOX 
President  • 
Citizens  Crime  Commission  of  . 

Philadelphia  I 


Conservation  Awareness  Training. 
There  is  no  cost  to  public  agencies  who 
send  trainers  to  the  two-and-a-half-day 
program,  during  which  students  are  in- 
structed on  how  to  save  fuel,  and  on 
methods  of  instruction.  They  are  then 
able  to  take  the  information  back  to  their 
respective  agencies  and  train  others. 

The  author  suggests  the  purchase  of 
several  devices  to  assist  drivers  in  saving 
fueL  The  least  expensive,  and  most  effec- 
tive, is  the  vacuum  gauge,  which 
"enables  the  operator  to  monitor  intake 
manifold  vacuum  and  thus  control  the  ac- 
celerator. giving  maximum  fuel  efficien- 
cy. The  FLOSCAN,  on  the  other  hand, 
offers  two  components.  A totalizer  shows 
gallons  in  1/1000  increments,  and  as  each 
1/1 000th  of  gallon  registers,  an  audible 
click  is  heard,  giving  the  operator  an  in- 
dication of  the  amount  of  fuel  being  con- 
sumed. A gauge  shows  gallons  per  hour 
or  miles  per  gallons,  depending  on  the 
position  of  the  switch  provided. 

Finally.  Foster  observes,  there  is 
GASTELL.  a device  "designed  togivean 
audio/visual  signal  when  engine  vacuum 
drops  below  a preset  level,  indicating  gas 
is  being  wasted.” 

The  purchase  of  smaller  cars  will  offer  a 
five  percent  savings  in  fuel,  according  to 
the  author,  who  also  points  out  that 
smaller  cars  save  an  agency  in  other 
ways.  The  initial  cost  of  the  vehicle  is 
less.  Foster  notes,  and  generally 
marntenanc^.cosU  are  less.  The  author 


explains  and  demonstrates  the  use  of  life, 
cycle  costing,  a method  by  which  the 
total  cost  of  a vehicle  (purchase  price, 
fuel,  insurance,  depreciation,  main- 
tenance  etc.)  may  be  factored  over  the 
hfe  of  the  vehicle.  Using  this  method,  the 
author  points  out,  a compact  car  runs 
about  two-thirds  the  cost  of  a full-size 
vehicle. 

The  last  third  of  the  book  deals  with 
energy  efficient  methods  to  build  and 
operate  law  enforcement  facilities.  A 
glossary  of  solar  terms  is  provided,  along 
with  ideas  of  how  to  build  a solar  facility. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  mentions 
some  ways  to  initiate  an  energy  pro- 
gram. The  suggestion  is  made  that  larger 
departments  designate  a full-time  staff 
member  to  coordinate  such  a program. 
The  author  recommends  that  this  in- 
dividual be  given  wide-ranging  power  to 
deal  with  all  energy-related  issues  and 
problems  within  the  organization. 

This  book  has  some  weaknesses,  the 
most  noticeable  of  which  is  the  design.  In 
some  cases,  pages  or  parts  of  pages  have 
been  left  blank  for  no  obvious  reason. 
While  the  large  headings  used  in  the  book 
are  useful  in  some  places  there  are  far  too 
many  used  in  some  parts  of  the  book. 
Chapters  contain  information  or 
headings  which  just  don't  seem  to 
belong.  For  example,  vehicle  selection  is 
placed  in  the  chapter  headed  "Driver 
Training.  " Numerous  articles  are  includ- 
Continued  on  Huge  12 
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EDUCATION 

The  End  of  the  Beginning 


by 

Richard  Pearson,  Theodore  K.  Moran,  James  C.  Berger. 
Kenneth  C.  Laudon,  Janice  R.  McKenzie.  Thomas  J.  Bonita  III 

' ^ Hnd  °f  the  ,ieVnninH  is  the  result  of  a five- 

The  authors  Tn  .;UStr  education  in  African  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  - a faculty  planning  group  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 

Justice  - based  their  findings  and  conclusions  upon  250  questionnaire  surveys 
among  respondents  in  37  states  at  146  institutions,  campus  visits  for  interviews 
a 14  universities,  and  a content  analysis  of  college  catalogs.  In  addition,  an  ad- 

trZS  T apP°,n  by  tHe  Academy  °f  Crim,nal  Justice  lienee-  con- 
tnbuted  guidance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  and.  based  on  a second  ques- 
tionnaire confirmed  and  extended  the  findings  of  the  authors. 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively 
during  the  late  1960's  and  1970's  when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling 
enrollments  limited  budgets  and  marginal  growth.  During  two  decades,  the 
authors  found  an  early  emphasis  on  vocationalism  in  criminal  justice  education 
was  replaced  by  academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  professional  subjects.  They  examine  a professoriate  that 
strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later  developed  traditional 
academic  credentials.  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  wavs  that  were 

fldT‘°Ped  10  tea<*  n°n;traditional  students,  including  mid  career  police  officers 
and  other  cnminal  justice  practitioners. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has.  during  only  two 
decades,  become  an  established,  vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  America 
co  leges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  current  and 
future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  research 
the  tension  between  general  liberal  arts  studies  and  professional  studies  in  law  en- 
forcement  and  criminal  justice,  vague  educational  objectives  which  need 
clarification,  and  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education. 

Criminal  Jus  tice  Education  will  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at 
college  and  universities  and  to  law  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For  educators  generally,  this 
book  provides  evidence  that  postsecondary  education  has  not  lost  its  capacity  for 
innovation  and  growth. 
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Addressing  ‘the  dynamics  of  human  interaction 


The  keys  to  effective  interviewing  in  police  work 


Continued  from  Page  7 
ficer's  success  as  an  interviewer. 
••Clinical”  means  here  that  the  inter- 
viewer maintains  his  personal  point  of 
view,  while  realizing  that  his  values  are  in 
some  measure  unique.  He  does  not  ex- 
pect the  interviewee  to  be  exactly  like 
himself,  nor  to  value  the  same  things  he 
does.  The  clinical  approach  to  dealing 
with  people  requires  the  ability  to  remain 
neutral  toward  the  interviewee  and  his 
actions,  and  to  display  a non-judgmental 
attitude. 

"Humanness”  implies  here  the  ap- 
plication of  empathy,  respect  and 
genuineness  in  the  interview.  The  effec- 
tive interviewer  can  demonstrate  simple 
kindness  and  concern,  knowing  that  such 
actions  are  not  profound  confrontations 
with  his  own  values,  but  rather  impor- 
tant tools  for  accomplishing  his  goals. 


Of  course,  these  tactics  are  most  dif- 
ficult to  apply  in  cases  where  the  inter- 
viewee is  consistently  rude  and  abusive. 
Your  own  protective  instincts  may  tell 
you  to  become  defensive  and  angry  when 
you  feel  you  are  being  attacked.  In  these 
cases,  it  will  help  to  remember  that  your 
goal  is  to  obtain  truthful  information 
from  the  person,  even  if  he  is  abusive.  If 
you  have  been  properly  prepared,  you 
will  realize  that  the  abuse  is  not 
necessarily  aimed  at  you  personally.  The 
abuse  stems  from  a need  within  the  other 
person;  you  may  be  only  triggering  an  ex- 
pression of  that  need.  For  example, 
perhaps  the  person 's  self-image  tells  him 
that  he  never  gets  any  breaks,  or  that  he 
is  always  being  picked  on  by  persons  in 
authority.  Your  attempt  tointerview  him 
may  appear  to  be  confirmation  of  that 
negative  self-image.  This  sets  his  protec- 


Peace  Corps  concept  revived  in 
plan  for  New  York  ‘Police  Corps’ 
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midst  of  this  savage  war,  our  public  of- 
ficials have  engaged  in  unilateral  disar 
mament.” 

Walinsky  also  claims  that  the  program 
would  improve  the  caliber  of  police 
recruits. 

"On  a strictly  voluntary  basis,  (the 
Police  Corpsl  would  attract  the  best  of 
New  York  's  young  people,  of  both  sexes 
and  every  ethnic  backgound.  . ."  he  said. 
"Police  Corps  service  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity  at  once  to  meet  the  most  vital  need 
of  their  home  communities,  and  to  ac- 
quire the  education  of  their  choice  free  of 
(inannul  burd«na  on  UutmaMv««  »n<i 

their  families." 

Another  benefit,  the  panel  said,  would 
be  to  increase  financial  stability  in  the 
state.  "Restoring  order  in  communities 
would  prevent  further  deterioration  of 
the  tax  base,  stabilize  the  population  and 

A faulty  guide 
to  energy-saving 
in  law  enforcement 


employment  and  eventually  lead  to 
renewal,"  a written  statement  issued 
with  the  proposal  said. 

Members  of  the  panel  that  produced 
the  Police  Corps  study  are  Jan  Deutsch,  a 
law  professor  at  Yale  University  and 
former  staff  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Violence; 
Lawrence  Kurlander,  former  district  at- 
torney of  Monroe  County  (Rochester); 
Monroe  Price,  dean  of  Cardozo  Law 
School;  Jonathan  Rubinstein,  of  the 
Center  for  Research  on  Institutions  and 
Social  Policy  and  the  author  of  "City 
Police ";  Neil  Welch,  former  Secretary  of 
v*»  nnd  -former  assis- 

tant director  of  the  Federal  Burueau  of 
Investigation,  and  Walinsky. 

From  the  bookshelf. . . 


tive  instincts  into  motion,  and  he 
becomes  abusive  as  a defense.  Whether 
the  person's  self-image  is  accurate  or  not 
is  unimportant.  His  perception  of  it  as 
true  will  dictate  his  actions.  Knowing 
this,  your  dealing  with  the  person 
without  becoming  defensive  or 
judgmental  yourself  will  prevent  a 
vicious  circle  of  anger  from  forming. 

As  important  a subject  as  it  is,  unfor- 
tunately. training  in  interview  techni- 
ques has  taken  a back  seat  to  training  in 
the  collection  and  preservation  of 
physical  evidence,  firearms,  first  aid  and 
interrogation  tactics.  It’s  time  that 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  vital 
subject  of  interviewing.  Of  course, 
weapons  training,  C.P.R.  training  and 
martial  arts  instruction  are  extremely 
important  to  each  officer  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties.  Law  enforcement 
personnel  should  be  trained  for  all  types 
of  contact  with  the  public,  since  the  ma- 
jority of  any  officer's  career  involves  ser- 
vice to  the  community  — including  the 
victims,  witnesses  and  suspects  in 
various  investigations.  However,  too 
large  a proportion  of  training  is  given  to 
such  topics  as  firearms  and  defensive  tac- 
tics, while  the  subject  of  interviewing  is 
pushed  down  on  the  list  of  priorities. 
Compare  the  number  of  times  in  a day 
that  you  use  martial  arts  techniques,  or 
draw  your  firearm,  with  the  number  of 
times  you  interview  people.  According  to 
the  definition  of  interviewing  established 
here,  you  probably  spend  a great  deal  of 
time  as  an  interviewer.  At  least  the  same 
amount  of  time  should  be  devoted  to 
training  in  interviewing  skills  as  is  given 
to  other  important  skills. 

When  venturing  into  any  training  pro- 
gram to  improve  interviewing  proficien- 
cy, remember  that  personal  constructive 
change  is  developmental  in  nature,  notan 
overnight  shift.  The  process  is  gradual, 


involving  examination  of  values,  expec- 
tations and  experiences.  Ideally,  this 
type  of  training  should  take  place  over 
several  sessions  spread  over  an  extensive 
period  of  time.  This  will  allow  you  to 
assess  and  evaluate  your  advancement 
on  u daily  basis.  Concentrated  seminars 
can  also  change  an  investigator's  effec- 
tiveness as  long  as  he  is  motivated  to 
maintain  an  effort  to  improve. 

This  article  is  offered  as  a reminder  to 
law  enforcement  administrators  and  of- 
ficers that  citizens  are  watching  your 
work  product.  If  an  administrator  knows 
that  self-defeating  interviewing  tactics 
are  being  used  by  his  personnel,  and  he 
takes  no  corrective  action,  he  is  giving 
tacit  approval  and  implicit  support  to  the 
use  of  such  tactics.  Further,  a law  en- 
forcement agency  's  work  product  is  often 
judged  by  the  quality  of  police/communi- 
ty relations  that  it  generates.  Thus  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  through 
encouragement  and  positive  expectation, 
an  administrator  can  assist  his  personnel 
to  reach  their  full  professional  potential 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  image 
of  law  enforcement.  Encouragement 
toward  self-improvement  can  be  offered 
to  personnel  through  a training  program 
which  deals  extensively  with  the 
dynamics  of  human  interaction  — name- 
ly interviewing.  All  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers can  improve  as  interviewers  if 
given  the  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  do  so. 

• 

f(  hurles  L.  Yeschhe  is  a former  special 
agent,  instructor  and  polygraphist  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He 
■ currently  heads  Charles  Yeschhc  Associ- 
ates. which  offers  training  in  interview- 
ing techniques  and  related  topic*  The 
a hove  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Min- 
nesota Sheriff  s Journal  where  it  origin 
idly  appeared.) 


Challenging  basic  notions  about  police 
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ed  from  other  sou rces  and  i n some  cases  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  author  left  off 
and  the  original  source  starts.  A different 
size  type  is  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  than  in  the  earlier  sections.  In  some 
cases  information  has  been  included  that 
does  not  seem  to  belong.  Examples  in- 
clude information  about  world  fuel  con- 
sumption. which  takes  up  10  pages,  and 
information  about  the  effect  of  increased 
use  of  agricultural  products  as  a fuel 
source  upon  fanning. 

The  last  major  fault  of  the  book  is  its 
lack  of  an  index.  It  makes  it  difficult  to 
look  up  specific  facts  without  reading  or 
re-reading  the  entire  book. 

Even  with  these  faults  in  mind,  the 
book  is  useful.  Sources  of  additional  in- 
formation are  provided,  ideas  for  possible 
Federal  funding  are  mentioned,  and  the 
collection  of  articles  provides  the  reader 
with  much  information.  If  one  were  to 
search  out  the  information  contained  in 
Energy  in  Law  Enforcement"  without 
the  use  of  this  book,  quite  a lot  of  time 
would  be  expended.  As  such.  "Energy  in 
Law  Enforcement"  is  a poorly  designed 
but  nonetheless  useful  book. 

HALNEES 
Boulder  Police  Department 
Boulder,  Colorado 
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serve  as  society's  agents  of  social  control 
— to  deny  this  is  to  deny  reality.  But  to 
believe  that  the  police  are  actually  con- 
scious, deliberate  agents  of  one  group  is 
preposterous.  They  do,  however,  repre- 
sent mainstream  society  as  a whole  and 
their  communities  specifically,  in  terms 
of  policing  their  jurisdictions  according 
to  prevalent  values  and  normative 
systems  which  operate  there. 

One  major  area  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance focused  upon  by  Cooper  is  that  of 
what  role  the  police  do  and  should  play  in 
society.  A major  streak  running 
throughout  this  work,  on  a very  subtle 
level,  is  whether  the  police  are  agents  of 
social  change,  and  if  so,  whose  interests 
do  they  represent  in  this  role. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  this  writer's  mind 
that  police  agencies  and  officers  must  no 
longer  sit  on  the  sidelines  during 
responses  to  calls  for  police  service.  They 
must  be  provided  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  solve  the  problems  of  their 
clients,  the  citizens  of  the  community 
that  they  serve.  Until  such  a role  is 
developed  and  subscribed  to  by  the  police 
in  America,  crime  and  social  problems 
will  continue  to  add  to  the  deteriorating 
social  condition  of  this  nation.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  Cooper's  work  makes  the 
reader  think  about  this  question  and,  it 
can  be  hoped,  will  plant  seeds  of  change 
in  the  role  of  policing  and  the  methods 
that  police  use  in  the  United  States. 


Although  many  of  the  major  ideas  and 
statements  which  are  made  in  this  work 
are  really  nothing  new,  perhaps  it  can 
serve  as  a basic  primer  to  those  in  the  pro- 
fessional ranks  of  policing,  i.e.  police 
managers,  and  to  academicians  who  need 
an  analysis  of  policing  in  America  from  a 
different  perspective  than  their  own,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  give  them  an 
insight  into  the  value  systems  of  other- 
than-mainstream  groups.  Even  if  one 
does  not  agree  with  all  of  the  beliefs  and 
. values  Cooper  utilizes  in  analyzing  polic- 
ing in  America,  the  book  certainly  can  be 
thought-provoking  in  the  sense  that  one 
is  forced  into  undertaking  one’s  own 


analysis  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  policing  in  order  to  counter  Cooper's 
appraisal.  While  doing  so,  the  reader  will 
no  doubt  question  some  basic  assump- 
tions, which  they  would  not  have  if 
Cooper's  work  had  not  challenged  their 
own  beliefs  and  preconceptions  about 
policing. 

"You  Can  Hear  Them  Knocking”  does 
have  its  value  to  readers,  if  only  to  be 
used  as  a tool  to  make  them  take  a stand 
in  their  own  minds  on  the  values  and  role 
of  policing  in  America. 

WALTER  M.  FRANCIS 
Division  Commander 
Greeley,  Colo.,  Police  Department 


Frisco  cops , gays  join  hands 
in  drive  for  two  ballot  measures 
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sion  plan  in  1976  to  receive  benefits 
closer  to  those  of  officers  hired  before 
that  time,  would  cost  the  city  about  $17 
million  a year. 

In  return  for  the  support  of  gay  groups 
and  other  citizens,  the  officers'  associa- 
tion agreed  to  remain  neutral  on  the  pro- 
position that  would  set  up  an  Office  of 
Citizen  Complaints. 

Although  the  measure  would  add 
civilian  investigators  to  look  into  allega- 
tions of  misconduct,  the  police  chief  and 


Police  Commission  would  retain  control 
over  discipline. 

Minority  groups  that  claim  they  have 
been  harassed  by  police  support  the 
measure  because  it  would  assure  full  in- 
vestigations of  citizen  complaints,  they 
say. 

The  officers'  association  fought  a move 
by  Supervisor  Britt  and  other  gay  ac- 
tivists to  establish  the  citizen  complaint 
office  last  year,  charging  that  it  would  in- 
ject politics  into  the  investigation  and 
discipline  of  accused  officers. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  affirming 
the  scope  of  a DA’s  discretion 
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Court  denied  the  motion,  noting  that  the 
prosecutor  had  "dispelled  adequately 
any  appearance  of  retaliatory  intent."  ' 
At  the  time  that  the  prosecutor  had 
first  sought  the  indictment,  he  had  sworn 
an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  reasons  for 
seeking  the  indictment.  Among  the 
reasons  were  the  seriousness  of  the  viola- 
tion. the  defendant  s lengthy  history  of 
violent  crime,  the  prosecutor  s belief  that 
the  defendant's  conduct  was  " related  to 
major  nurcotics  transactions,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  had  originally 
tailed  to  appear  at  his  first  scheduled 
trial. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  prosecutor  in 
the  present  case  "did  not  act  with  actual 
vindictiveness  in  seeking  a felony  indict- 
ment." the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
I'ourth  Circuit  reversed  the  felony  con- 
viction. The  appellate  court  s decision 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  felony  in- 
dictment gave  rise  to  a genuine  risk  of 
retaliation. 

I he  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  appellate 
court  and  remanded  the  case  for  further 
proceedings.  The  majority  opinion,  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Stevens  and  joined  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justices  White.  Powell. 
Kehnquist  und  O'Connor,  stressed  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
establish  actual  vindictiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutor.  The  court  further 
noted  that  there  was  never  any  indication 
in  the  present  case  that  the  prosecutor's 
decision  to  seek  the  indictment  was 
motivated  by  a desire  to  influence  the 
defendant  s conduct.  The  Court  reasoned 
that,  prior  to  trial,  a defendant  is  ex- 
pected in  utilize  the  procedural  rights 
guaranteed  him  in  order  to  huve  a fair 
trial.  The  exercise  of  those  rights 
necessarily  involves  a greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  prove  its 
case  against  the  defendant.  Noting  that 
the  adversary  process  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  Court 
majority  reasoned  that  it  was 
"unrealistic"  to  assume  that  a pro- 
secutor would  seek  to  penalize  a defen- 
dant for  the  exercise  of  his  procedural 


rights. 

While  declining  to  find  that  the  pro- 
secutor in  the  present  case  had  acted  vin- 
dictively. the  majority  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  left  open  the  possibility 
that  a defendant  in  an  appropriate  case 
might  prove  objectively  that  the  pro- 
secutor s charging  decision  was 
motivated  by  a desire  to  punish  him  for 
doing  something  that  the  law  plainly 
allowed  him  to  do.  " 

Concurring  in  the  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority was  Justice  Blackmun.  who  wrote 
separately  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
appearance  of  vindictiveness  had  been 
dispelled  in  the  present  case  by  the  whol- 
ly satisfactory  explanation  given  by  the 
prosecutor  in  seeking  the  indictment. 

Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall 
dissented,  finding  an  element  of  pro- 
secutorial vindictiveness  in  the  enor 
mous  disparity  between  the  potential 
punishments  which  could  have  been  im- 
posed upon  the  defendant  under  the  two 
accusatory  instruments.  Prior  to  the  re- 
quest lor  a tri..l  by  jury.  Justice  Brennan 
argued,  the  potential  punishment  was  on- 
ly 2K  months,  while  after  the  indictment 
was  handed  down  the  maximum  period  of 
incarceration  could  have  been  15  years. 
The  dissenters  concluded  that  in  the 
present  case  there  had.  in  fact,  been 
unilateral  imposition  of  a penalty  in 
response  to  the  defendant  s exercising 
his  right  ton  jury  trial.  (United  States  v 
Goodwin,  No.  80-'2l9f>,  decision  an- 
nounced June  IK.  |!)H2j 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Houston  cops 
go  back  to  the  well 
for  new  pay  raises 
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pany  showed  that  Houston  officers  are 
the  second  highest  paid  cops  in  the  coun- 
try. following  those  in  Los  Angeles. 

Salary  increases  for  police  officers 
must  be  approved  by  the  Houston  City 
Council.  Mabry  said.  Mayor  Whitmire 
has  indicated  that  she  prefers  merit 
raises  to  across-the-board  raises,  but  has 
not  taken  a stand  on  the  proposed 
package. 


Six-year  study  fails  to  discover 
predictors  for  juvenile  criminals 


Researchers  for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  recently  released  the  results  of 
a six-year,  S360.000  study  on  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  the  findings  confirmed 
what  many  juvenile  justice  planners 
have  always  suspected:  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  predict  which  juvenile  of- 
fenders will  go  on  to  become  criminals  as 
adults. 

The  report  also  found  that  the  juvenile 
justice  system  is  often  ineffective  in 
deterring  teenagers  from  continuing 
their  criminal  ways,  since  most  law- 
abiding  adults  who  were  juvenile  of- 
fenders attributed  their  change  to 
something  other  than  fear  of  being  ar- 
rested. 

The  study  recommended  that  police 
continue  and  expand  their  policies  for 
handling  juvenile  crime  without  ar- 
resting the  offender,  saying  that  counsel- 
ing and  release  by  the  officer  “is  probably 
a wise  policy  because  fewer  youth  are 
brought  into  the  justice  system,  a step 
for  which  we  see  little  evidence  of 
positive  results." 

The  964-page  report  is  the  result  of 
study  carried  out  between  1974  and  1980 
in  Racine.  Wise.,  a city  of  100.000.  Lyle 


W.  Shannon,  director  of  the  Iowa  Urban 
Community  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  conducted  the  study 
under  grants  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment s Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  the  Fleischman 
Foundation  and  the  University  of  Iowa. 

The  study  tracked  the  criminal  careers 
of  more  than  6.000  people  and  found  that 
the  most  prevalent  pattern  of  delinquent 
behavior  is  that  delinquents  tend  to  com- 
mit fewer  and  less  serious  offenses  after 
the  teen  years,  often  becoming  law- 
abiding  adults. 

"Much  of  the  concern  about  juvenile 
delinquency  has  been  based  on  the 
premise  that  it  leads  to  adult  crime," 
Shannon  wrote  in  his  summary.  But  he 
said  the  relationship  between  juvenile 
and  adult  crime  "is  not  sufficient  to  per- 
mit prediction  from  juvenile  misbehavior 
of  who  will  become  adult  criminals." 

Shannon  said  the  juvenile  and  adult 
justice  systems  must  focus  on  the  small 
group  of  "'hard-core'"  criminals  who 
establish  a pattern  of  criminal  behavior 
by  continuing  to  commit  crimes  and  turn- 
ing to  more  and  more  serious  crimes. 


Responding  to  witness  intimidation:  how 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  helping  the  police 

Crime  victims  and  witnesses  are  often  the  targets  of  intimidation  attemots  Th». 
unsurprising  news  was  offered  in  a useful  study  of  witness  intimidation  » h ,P^  Th  1 

dUF^  bV  th,e  "'“'"ST'"™’  Age"Cy'  ° aP'n0ff  frC,m  the  Vera  iMUtutod Jultke 
For  law  enforcement  administrators,  the  study's  chief  interest  is  in  it*  ? 

“r in  wh,ch  p*a  may  wp  * ~ 

J ^efendants  and  witnesses  should  be  separated  immediately  upon  arrest 

thatAthSePJ  r,ng  r00m  ShOU,d  **  provided  for  witnesses  at  police  precincts  so 
% T ? C°ntBCt  W!th  defenda"*  or  defendants"  relatives  and  friends 

of  suspects  should  be  conducted  through  onewav  mirrors 
JL  ,.b.  ® Sh°U,d  be  a,erted  w,hen  witnesses  who  live  in  their  precincts  are  threatened 
patrol  ^ may  g‘Ve  9PeC'a  attenti°n  10  their  homes  and  neighborhoods  while  on 

11  A special  witness-intimidation  unit  should  be  considered.  This  unit  might  perform 
a vanety  of  services,  including  securing  escorts  for  intimidated  witnesses  where 
tZl  TJ't'n thr®atened  witnesses  when  defendants  are  released  pending 
telpnho*d  ,ng  K outcomes  of  their  cases;  developing  liaison  with  the 
telephone  company,  housing  authority  and  school  board  and  aiding  witnesses  to 

stTteVamdy  ? Brooklyn  N vVuIlL  todT”6 

13^rw^— ^aitHhe'v  harf  witnesaes mod  found  tluit  151  of  them  — 

™?XSA  st“dy  Said  that  the  probably  understate  the  reality  of  the  situa- 

d statereTd  let"  ,nt,nUda‘ion  attemP‘  b successful,  a witness  miBht  not  even  tell  a 

SSI  Cl  . 

dan?  T??  ? 'ntl™daJlon  even  without  actual  threats  or  menacing  looks  by  the  defen- 

not  aJitlfj tT T , iCtCd  f°r  extortion  in  ^ing  to  collect  a debt.  He  did 

not  actually  threaten  violence;  instead  the  defendant  brought  with  him  a large  fierce- 

ookmg  goon  and  let  the  goon  s mere  presence  convey  a sense  of  menace,  apparently 
believing  that  even  if  the  debtor  reported  the  incident,  he  could  testify  truthfully  that 
he  never  made  even  a verbal  threat.  The  court  was  unimpressed  and  ruled  that  the 
presence  of  the  goon  qualified  as  a threat.| 

wh^h  ??°rt  *f°Un?  n°  Significant  drop  in  the  conviction  rate  when  witnesses 
^fth™  5*  ?rer,,n!d  WereiWll,ing  fc°  testif>'  a°y  way.  VSA  also  reported  that  most 
of  those  who  admitted  being  threatened  appeared  in  court.  "Only  eight  percent  in  the 

SfTth  8 H?  Ff"?y  5?Urt  9arnpIes  and  four  Percent  of  the  Criminal  Court  sample 
said  they  did  notattend  [court)  because  they  were  frightened,  i.e..  were  successfully fn- 
timidated,  the  study  said.  auw-essiuiiy  in 

As  part  of  the  study,  researchers  interviewed  25  criminal  justice  officials,  including 

SmSLTT  7S  rd  tW°  detect,ve  investigators  attached  to  Criminal  and 
Supreme  Courts,  for  their  perceptions  of  the  witness-intimidation  problem  No  city 
policemen  or  police  administrators  were  asked  for  their  views.  y 

re  JtH?hile  ?h, S??V  HhTd'  7y  °CCUr  3 1 the  SCCne  °f  the  Crime’ at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rest.  while  the  defendants  and  witness  are  riding  together  in  a police  car.  at  the 

precinct  house,  or  while  appearing  in  court.  But  about  three-quarters  of  the  witnesses 
aid  they  were  threatened  in  their  homes  or  neighborhoods,  at  their  workplace  or 
school,  or  sometimes  anonymously  - by  telephone  or  mail.  The  researchers  said  that 
ltnesses  who  knew  the  defendant  were  twice  as  likely  to  have  problems  with  him 
than  witnesses  in  stranger-to-stranger  cases. 

OveraU  most  witnesses  who  reported  intimidation  attempts  to  the  police  or  courts 
weresatisfiecl  that  ithelped.  In  mostcases.  the  police  or  judge  merely  admonished  the 
defendant  or  h«  fnends  to  stop  bothering  the  witness.  Several  witnesses  inter 
viewed  expressed  the  belief  that  actions  taken  by  the  police  had  discouraged  defen 
continuing  the  harassment."  the  report  said.  "For  example,  in  one  case  in 
which  the  police  had  spoken  with  the  defendant  s family  about  the  threats  the 
witness  reported  "he  [the  defendant!  is  a little  cooler  now  In  another  case,  in  which 
the  police  gave  special  attention  to  the  witness'  neighborhood,  the  witness  said.  "The 
mere  presence  of  the  police  car  scares  him  [the  defendant!  off.'  " 

Given  the  fact  that  most  attempts  at  intimidation  occur  when  police  are  not  pres- 
ent, there  is  not  much  officers  can  do  in  most  cases.  However,  the  VSA  report  sug- 
gests that  police  administrators  should  be  more  aware  of  the  problem  and  take 
w atever  steps  they  can  to  protect  and  reassure  witnesses.  For  crime  victims  and 
witnesses,  the  crime  is  traumatic  enough  without  the  added  burden  of  fear  of  reprisal, 
even  if  no  intimidation  attempt  is  actually  made.  At  a minimum,  it  would  seem,  police 
commanders  should  make  greater  efforts  to  keep  defendants  separate  from  witnesses 
while  they  are  in  custody. 


fOrduiay  P Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd 
Westwood  P O..  Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 
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( riminal  Justice  Teaching  Position.  The  Department  of 
Administration  of  Justice  at  Shippensburg  State  Col- 
lege is  seeking  qualified  applicants  for  a tenure-track 
vacancy  at  the  assistant  or  associate  professor  level. 
\ppointment  begins  January  1983. 

Duties  include  teaching  12  semester  hours  per  week, 
advising  students  and  participating  in  department  ac- 
tivities. Candidates  should  have  a minimum  of  a Ph.D. 
in  administration  of  justice,  criminal  justice  or 
criminology:  a terminal  degree  in  a primary  related  field 
will  he  considered.  College-level  teaching  experience  is 
required,  and  some  professional  experience  in  a major 
component  area  of  criminal  justice  is  desirable.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  qualified  to  teach  basic  and  advanced 
courses  in  law  enforcement/police  administration  and 
courts/corrections,  and  should  possess  graduate 
teaching  expertise  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
criminal  justice  areas:  policy,  administration,  theory, 
research  methods  or  evaluation.  Candidates  qualified  to 
teach  in  a variety  of  areas  are  most  desirable. 

Salary  range  for  the  position  is  $18,280  to  $29,559  per 
year  To  apply,  send  resume/vita,  copies  of  transcripts 
and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Roosevelt  E. 
Shepard.  Chairman,  Department  of  Administration  of 
Justice.  Shippensburg  State  College,  Shippensburg,  PA 
1 7257.  Deadline  for  applications  is  October  15.  1982. 


rections,  crime  analysis  or  prevention.  Candidates 
should  have  a doctorate  in  criminal  justice  or  a directly 
related  field.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  who 
have  had  fpll-time  experience  with  criminal  j ustice  agen- 
cies. T^nqre  consideration  will  depend  on  recorded 
evidence  of  excellence  in  teaching  and  scholarly 
research, 

Send  resume/vita,  three  letters  of  recommendation, 
transcript  and  copies  of  publications  to;  Criminal 
Justice  Search  Committee.  Department  of  Sociology. 
University  of  Arkansas.  Fayetteville.  AR  72701.  An  af- 
firmative action/equal  opportunity  employer 

Assistant  Professor.  Search  extended  for  tenure-track 
position  in  criminal  justice  department,  teaching  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses.  Qualifications: 
Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or  related  field,  with  practi- 
tioner experience  in  criminal  justice.  Closing  date: 
November  I.  1982.  Starting  date:  January  1983.  Send 
resume  to:  John  J.  Kennedy.  Chairman,  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Jersey  City  State  College.  2039  Ken- 
nedy Blvd,.  Jersey  City.  NJ  07305. 


Police  Officers.  Tampa.  Fla.  Immediate  openings. 
Located  minutes  from  the  beaches  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  within  an  easy  drive  of  all  major  resort  attractions, 
including  Disney  World.  Tampa  represents  one  of  the 
hncsi  environments  available  for  professional  growth 
and  personal  recreation.  Currently  seeking  police  of- 
ficers between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  years,  who  possess  a 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent.  II. S.  citizenship,  and 
a valid  I -Inrida  driver  s license  A background  invcstigu 

o nfvl  ol  co 

,-nnR  a n n u ally  and  a comprehensive  benefits 
package,  including  a 20-year  retirement  plan.  Send  in- 
quiries^ to:  Tampa  Police  Department.  Personnel  Sec- 
tion. 170  N.  Tampa  St..  Tampa,  FL  33602. 

Assistant  Professor.  A tenure-track  position  at  the 
assistant  professor  level  is  available  in  the  lG^member 
Department  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
Fayetteville.  The  department  seeks  a person  in  the 
criminal  justice  program  with  special  emphasis  in  cor- 


Assistant/Associute  Professor.  Tenure-track  faculty 
position  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime.  Delin- 
quency and  Corrections  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
in  Carbondale.  III.  Duties  include  teaching  courses  that 
- may  include  law  enforcement  administration,  security 
management,  criminal  investigation,  criminal  justice 
systems,  administrative  policy  and  research  and  evalua- 
tion. Successful  applicant  will  also  serve  on  th.  -.is  com- 
mittees, be  involved  in  independent  research,  produce 
articles  publishable  in  refereed  journals,  and  participate 
m the  development  ol  grants  related  to  center  activities. 
Qualifications:  Ph.  1).  orequalivalent  in  discipline  direci- 
iv  related  to  criminal  juvenile  justice,  demonstrated 
in  teaching  and  research  integrating 
theory  with  practice  in  areas  related  to  the  above 
courses.  Deadline  lor  applications  is  October  1 f,  or  when 


a suitable  candidate  is  found.  Appointment  effective 
January  15.  1983.  Contact:  Dr  Elmer  H.  Johnson. 
Search  Committee  Chairman.  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections.  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale.  Carbondale,  I L 62901 . 

Deputy  Sheriff.  Harris  County  Sheriff's  Department. 
Houston.  Texas.  Current  salary  is  $1,713  per  month. 
New  positions  authorized  to  staff  a new  jail  which  is 
opening  in  September  and  to  stuff  the  Harris  County 
Detention  Center.  Requirements:  must  be  21  years  old; 
pass  medical,  physical  agility  and  psychological  ex- 
aminations; and  meet  certain  other  minimum  basic  re- 
quirements. Employment  applications  and  a complete 
list  of  eligibility  requirements  maybe  obtained  from* 
Harris  County  Sheriff  s Department.  Personnel  Divi- 
sion, 403  Caroline.  Houston.  TX  77002. 

Instructor/Assistant  Professor.  Faculty  position  at 
College  of  Criminal  Justice.  Jacksonville  State  Univer- 
sity. Jacksonville.  Ala.  Rank  contingent  on  qualifica- 
tions and  teaching  experience.  Duties  will  include 
leaching  non -la bora  lory  forensic  science  courses  in  the 
following  areas:  criminalistics  1 and  II.  investigations  I 
and  II.  homicide  investigation,  drugs  of  abuse,  and 
general  criminal  justice.  Master's  degree  and  prior 
teaching  experience  required.  In  addition,  applicants 
must  have  at  least  five  years  experience  in  supervising 
criminal  investigations  at  the  military  or  civilian  level. 
Salary  is  very  competitive,  with  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Appointment  date  is  September  1 983.  Closing 
date  for  applications  is  June  1983.  Submit  vita,  official 
transcripts  and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to  Dr. 
Tom  Barker.  Dean,  College  of  Criminal  Justice! 
Jacksonville  State  University.  Jacksonville,  AL  36265. 

Police  Officer.  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Applicant  must 
Possess  a Certification  of  Completion  of  Minimum  Stan- 
dards or  a Certificate  of  Compliance.  Recognition,  or 
Comparative  Compliance  that  is  current  and  has  been 
issued  by  the  Slate  of  Florida  Police  Standards  and 
I ruining  Commission,  or  must  have  received  com- 
parable training  recognized  by  th®  State  of  Florida  in  an 
iuri8di?tion  und  must  have  served  a 

minimum  ol  one  continuous  year  us  y police  omcer  prior 

to  application  to  the  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  For  lur 
ther  information,  contact.  Police  Recruiter.  301  N An 
drews  Ave.,  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33602: 


LEN  executive  interview:  Chief  Neil  Behan 
of  the  Baltimore  County , Md.,  Police 


MOVING? 

I Don’t  let  your  Law  Enforcement  News 
■ subscription  get  lost  in  the  packing.  Fill , 
out  and  return  the  coupon  below,  along  \ 
with  your  LEN  mailing  label  (including ! 
account  number)  to:  Law  Enforcement  < 
News,  Subscription  Dept.,  444  W.  56th 
Street.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Allow  6-8 
weeks  so  that  your  copy  of  LEN  will  be 
f there  ^ greet  you  when  you  arrive  at  the 
\ new  address. 

Name 

New  Address 
City 
State 


Continued  from  Page  10 
Those  records  are  not  available  to  anyone  in  this  depart- 
ment unless  the  gun  becomes  involved.  The  only  time 
that  we  re  brought  into  any  of  the  deliberations  or  treat- 
ment is  when  the  psychologist  feels  that  the  officer's 
possession  of  a revolver  might  be  a danger  to  himself  or 
others.  This  is  program  that  is  very  well  received  by  our 
officers  and  their  families. 

I have  another  program  that  may  be  of  interest. 
That  s the  Police  Officer  Survival  Training  program. 
We  call  it  POST.  It  comes  for  this  reason.  After  the  riots 
in  M,am'  and  Tennessee  - I believe  that's  where  they 
were  - we  found  that  the  police  officers  were  getting 
quite  nervous  that  they  might  get  involved  in 
something  hke  that.  We  came  to  the  realization  that 
many  officers  were  recruited  or  promoted  since  the  riots 
of  the  late  60  s.  early  70s.  They  had  no  experience  as 
bosses  in  a confrontation  or  as  police  officers:  all  they 
did  was  read  about  it.  So  we  figured  rather  than  just  let 
that  fear  hang  out  there,  we  started  a program  that 

en°b'e  0ffieers  to  deal  with  th^.  It  s a program  of 
handling  themselves  in  confrontations,  responding  to 
an  armed  suspect  situation,  riot  patrol,  identification  of 
anti-personnel  explosive  devices.  The  program  was 
designed  to  let  officers  know  how  to  protect  themselves 
It  was  very  well  liked  in  the  department,  and  we  trained 
everyone  in  the  department  - it's  now  completed  - and 
a ong  the  way  we  trained  more  than  1,000  officers  from 
all  over  the  state,  including  the  military.  We  attribute  at 
least  six  officers  lives  have  been  saved  by  the  techni- 
ques learned  in  the  program.  . We've  made  it  a part  of 
recruit  training  now.  Every  recruit  now  gets  this  pro- 

LEN:  What  challenges  will  the  Baltimore  County  Police 
Department  be  facing  in  the  next  few  years? 

BEHAN:  At  this  point.  I don't  see  any  particular  crime 


that  s going  to  be  any  different  from  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  I think  we  have  to  face  those  things  as  we 
always  have,  with  a great  deal  of  diligence  and  effort 
One  thing  that  is  changing  and  will  continue  to  change 
!J  „ nology,  both  criminal  technology  and  technology 
itself.  It  s coming  upon  us  in  waves.  Computers  are  get- 
ting smaller.  You  can  now  buy  a computer  for  $3,000 
that  has  the  power  of  a multi-million  dollar  computer  1 5 
years  ago,  and  you  can  put  it  on  your  desk,  where  then 
you  had  to  have  large  rooms  for  it.  We  have  the  whole 
new  field  of  larceny  coming  up  from  cable  television  and 
the  kind  of  services  that  go  over  the  cables.  There's  just 
a technological  revolution.  And  just  as  there  is  going  to 
be  a problem  with  managing  this  technology,  and  the 
departments  of  America  will  have  to  become  moderniz- 
ed along  those  technological  lines,  in  addition  to  that 
we're  going  to  see  new  forms  of  crime.  I think  we  ll  see 
crimes  that  we  haven't  even  dreamed  of  yet.  which  will 
mean  that  we  ll  probably  have  to  staff  our  departments 
a little  differently  in  order  to  cope  with  it.  That's  pro- 
bably the  main  thing  I see  right  now. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  most  police  departments  are 
adequately  preparing  for  it? 

BEHAN:  I think  it's  sneaking  up  on  us.I  don't  think  we 
are  preparing  for  it  properly  yet.  I think  we  re  going  to 
sort  of  have  to  see  more  evidence  of  the  crimes.  We  don  t 
ave  enough  technological  people  in  our  ranks  to  even 
begin  to  look  at  it.  When  you  look  back  to  when  the  com- 
puters first  came  onto  the  scene,  they  were  a problem 
and  an  enigma  to  us.  Now  almost  every  department  in 
the  country  of  any  size  has  computers  and  members  of 
urn  IdePar,tment  who  understand  them  thoroughly 
Well.  I think  we  re  at  that  stage  again  here  with  the  ad- 
vance of  technology  and  this  rapid  change.  We're  going 
to  have  to  gear  up  for  it. 
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OCTOBER 

15-November  2.  Fifth  New  York  State  Ap- 
^ proved  Security  Personnel  - Peace  Of- 
ficers Special  Patrolmen  Training  Course 
(Fridays  Only).  Sponsored  by  The  Security 
Management  Institute.  To  be  held  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Tuition: 
$276.  For  further  details,  call:  (212) 
247-1600. 

18-22.  Police  Composite  Artists  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  Colorado  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Collins.  Colo. 

Telephone:  (303)  491-6222. 

18-22.  Law  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  TX.  For  fur 
ther  information,  contact  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Security  Markets.  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  Dept.  0617-A,  343  Main 
Street.  Rochester.  NY  14650. 

18-22.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Sponsored  by  Montgomery  County 
Department  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Rockville.  MD.  Fee;  $395.  For  further 
details. contact:  AN ACAPA  Sciences.  Inc., 
Law  Enforcement  Programs.  Drawer  Q, 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102. 

18-29.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $1,000.  For  further 
details,  contact:  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd..  South 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  Telephone:  (904) 
646-2722. 

18-29.  Computer  Technology  In  Law  En- 
forcement Course.  Presented  by  The  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Early  registration:  $500. 
Regular  registration:  $550.  For  further 
details,  contact:  The  Traffic  Institute. 
Northwestern  University.  555  Clark 
Street.  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  11,60204. 
18-29.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute. 
Early  registration:  $500.  Regular  registra- 
tion: $550.  For  further  details,  see:  October 
18-29. 

18- November  12.  34th  School  of  Police 
Supervision.  Presented  by  The 
Southwestern  I.egal  Foundation.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact:  The  Southwestern 
legal  Foundation.  P.O.  Box  707,  Richard- 
son, TX  75080.  Telephone:  (214)  690-2377. 

19- 21.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  News  Ser- 
vices. Fee:  S315.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact; WCNS  Training  Institute,  Susan  M. 
O'Connell,  Marketing  Director,  10905 
Paynes  Church  Drive,  Fairfax.  VA  22032. 
Phone:  (703)  385-5874 

19-21.  Multinational  Corporate  Security 
Conference.  Sponsored  by  The  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  and  James  F Byrnes  In- 
ternational Center,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  SC.  Co-sponsored  by 
The  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security,  Washington,  DC  To  be  held  in 
Columbia,  SC.  Registration  fee:  $375  until 
September  30.  $425  thereafter  For  addi- 
tional information,  contact:  Dr.  William  J 
Mathias,  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 

SC  29208.  Telephone:  (803)  777-7097 


Academy,  2100  Roosevelt  Avenue.  Spring- 
field.  MA  01101 

25-29.  Homicide  & Death  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $125.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact:  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St 
Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

25- 29  Basic  Hostage  Negotiating  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Early 
registration:  $360.  Regular  registration: 
$385.  For  further  details,  see:  October 
18-29. 

26- 28.  Hostage  Procedures  Course 
Presented  by  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  Fee:  $200.  For  further  details, 
contact:  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  School  of 
Low.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44106.  Telephone 
1216)368-3308. 

27- 28.  Psychological  Screening  of  Entry- 
Level  Police  Orficem.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stituteof  Police  Traffic  Management.  Tobe 
held  on  the  University  of  North  Florida 
Campus  in  Jacksonville.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Road.  So.  Jackson- 
ville, FI.  32216.  Telephone:  (904)  646-2722. 

27-29.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee.  $275.  To 
be  held  in  S.  Jacksonville.  FL.  For  further 
details,  see.  October  18-29. 

27- 29  Psychological  Screening  or  Police  Of 
ficent  Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $225.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see:  October  18-29 

28- 29.  Security  Seminar.  Sponsored  by  The 
Region  IV  of  the  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Security.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Mr  Nick  Treviso.  950  28th  Street. 
SW  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49505. 

28-29.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  Fee:  $50.  To  be  held  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  For  further  details,  contact. 
Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Road,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60602  Telephone: 
(312)  498-5680. 

28-29.  Investigation  Procedures  Seminar. 
Sponsored  by  The  Region  IV  of  the 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security 
(West  Michigan  Chapter).  Cost:  $80 
member.  $95  non-member.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Nick  Treviso.  950  28th 
Street,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49508. 

31-November  6.  Providing  Protective  Ser- 
vices Seminar.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Win- 
chester, VA.  Tuition:  $1,895.  For  further 
details,  see:  contact.  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates.  Ltd,,  North  Mountain  Pines 
Training  Center,  Route  Two  - Box  342, 
Winchester,  VA  22601.  Telephone:  (703) 
662-7288. 

NOVEMBER 


19-22.  Bodyguard  Operations  Course. 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  Tui- 
tion: $645.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Police  International,  Ltd..  Box  220. 
Oakton,  VA  22124. 

21-22.  Interviewing/Interrogating  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Charles  Yeschke  Associates. 
To  be  held  in  Bloomington.  MN.  Fee:  $80. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Charles 
Yeschke  Associates.  5200  W.  73rd  Street, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55435.  Telephone:  (612) 
831-2606. 

25-29.  Police  Shotgun  Training  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Orange  Co.,  Fla.  Tuition:  $450. 
including  ammunition  expended  during  the 
course.  For  further  details,  contact.  S&W 


1-5-  Police  Shotgun  Training  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Palm  Beach  Co..  FL.  Tuition: 
$450,  including  all  ammunition  expended 
during  the  course.  For  further  details,  see; 
October  25-29. 

1-5.  Burglary  & Armed  Robbery  Prevention 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  $300.  For 
further  details,  contact  Admissions.  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Shelby 
Campus,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  Ky  40292. 

1-5.  Field  Training  Officer  Orientation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  Robert  E 
Buckley,  Program  Coordinator  at  (209) 
526-2000  ext.  546. 

1-19.  Technical  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute. 


Early  registration  fee:  $625.  Regular 
registration:  $650  For  further  details,  see: 
October  18-29. 

2- 5.  The  First  Inter-American  Congress  of 
Forensic  Sciences.  Co-Sponsored  by  the 
Pan  American  Association  of  Forensic 
Sciences,  and  the  California  Association  of 
Criminalists.  To  be  held  at  the  Sacramento 
Convention  Center  Fee:  $150.  One  day 
registration  available  at  door.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Association  Manage- 
ment; 800  Howe  Avenue.  Suite  370, 
Sacramento,  CA  95825.  Telephone:  (916) 
929-1211. 

3- 5.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College  Fee:  $150.  For  further 
details,  please  call  (212)  247-1600. 

8-12.  Basic  Fingerprinting  Course. 
Presented  by  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  Fee:  $200.  For  further  details, 
see:  October  26-28. 

8-12.  Police  Photography  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  $395.  For  further 
details,  see:  October  18-29, 

8-12.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Sponsored  by  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  Fee: 
$395  For  further  details,  see:  October 

18-22. 

8-19.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $395.  For 
further  details,  see:  October  18-29. 

12- 13.  Street  Survival  Course.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Fairview  Park, 
Ohio.  For  further  details,  see:  October 
28-29. 

13- 18.  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit. 
Presented  by  the  Internationa)  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 
Ga.  Fee:  $75.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Barbara  Rathbun,  Conference  Coor- 
dinator.  IACP.  13  Firstfield  Rd.. 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878.  Telephone:  (301) 
948-0922.  ext.  206. 

14- 18.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  on  the  Campus  of  the 
University  of  North  Florida.  Fee:  $295  For 
further  details,  see:  October  18-29. 

15- 16.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 


by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Little  Rock. 
AFL  Fee:  $150.  For  further  details,  st*  Oc- 
tober 28-29. 

15-19.  Police  Driving  Maneuvers  and  Acci- 
dent Avoidance  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute  Northwestern  University 
and  Eastern  Illinois  University.  To  be  held 
in  Nashville.  TN,  Fee:  $260.  For  further 
details,  see:  October  18-29. 

15-19.  Police  Officer  Survival  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  III.  Fee:  $350.  For  further 
details,  see:  October  18-29. 

15-19.  Internal  Affairs  Seminars.  Presented 
by  The  School  of  Justice  Administration 
Tuition:  $300.  For  further  details,  contact 
Admissions  Coordinator.  Southern  Police 
Institute.  University  of  Louisville. 
I-ouisviUe,  Ky.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6561 

22-24.  Police  Alcohol  Training  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy 
For  additional  information,  contact:  Ms 
Tobie  Oliver.  Registrar.  Georgia  Police 
Academy,  P.O.  Box  1456,  Atlanta,  GA 
30371.  Telephone:  (404)  656-6105. 

28-  December  4.  Certified  Security  Trainer 
Evaluation  Program.  Presented  by  The 
Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers.  To  be  held  in  Winchester,  Va.  Tui- 
tion: $1,400.  Tuition  includes:  original  ap- 
plication fee.  ull  lodging,  meals,  training 
materials,  books,  examinations,  reception 
and  banquet  For  further  information,  con 
tact:  Dr  Richard  W.  Kobetz.  North  Moun- 
tain Pines  Training  Center.  Route  Two  - 
Box  342,  Winchester.  Va  22601 . Telephone 
(703)  662-7288. 

29^50.  Child  Abuse  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 

Colloin.  of  Criminal  Ju.Uco  Foo  (I2S  Foi 

further  details,  please  call:  (212)  247-1000. 

29-  December  3.  Crime  Scene  Technician 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  For  further  details,  contact:  Ms. 
Tobie  Oliver,  Registrar.  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  P.O.  Box  1456,  Atlanta,  GA 
30371.  Telephone:  (404)  656-6105. 

29- December  3.  Police  Shotgun  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson 
Academy  To  be  held  in  Springfield.  MA. 
Tuition:  $450,  including  all  ammunition  ex- 
pended during  the  course.  For  further 
details,  see,  October  25-29. 

29- December  10  Advanced  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Investigation  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $395,  For  further  details,  see: 
October  1 8-29. 


30- December  1.  Media  Relations  for  Ex- 
ecutive. and  Intermediate  Management 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Washington 
Crime  News  Services.  Fee:  $225.  To  be  held 
in  Phoenix,  AR  For  further  details,  see'  Oe 
tober  19-21. 

DECEMBER 

4-5.  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Norman.  Ok 
Fee:  $50.  For  further  details,  see:  October 
28-29. 

►-8.  Major  fuse  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
ol  John  Jay  College  Fee:  $150.  For  further 
details,  please  call:  (212)  247-1600. 

6-9.  Concept,  and  Investigation  of  While- 
Collar  Crime  Seminar  Presented  by  The 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College  For 
further  information,  contact:  Admlnistra- 
tion  of  Justice  Progrum,  Annandule  Cam- 
pus. Telephone:  (703)  323-3250  or  3255. 

6-10.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course  Sponsored  by  FDI.E  Organized 
Crime  Institute  Tobe  held  in  Orlando.  FI. 
Fee.  $395.  For  further  details,  sec:  October 
18-22. 

6 10  Arson  Investigation  Seminar 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  111.  Fee:  $350.  For  further 
details,  see:  October  18-29. 

6- 10,  Scientific  Investigation  of  Crime 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  School  of 
Justice  Administration.  Tuition:  $300  For 
further  details,  contact.  Admissions  Coor- 
dinator. Southern  Police  Institute.  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  Loufaville.  KY  40292 
Telephone:  (502)  688-6561. 

7- 9.  Hostage  Negotiation  - Tactic  und 
Alternatives  Seminar  Presented  by 
Washington  Crime  News  Services.  To  be 
held  in  Phoenix.  AZ.  Fee:  $315  For  further 
details,  see:  October  19-21. 

9-10.  Interviewing/Interrogating  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Chorles  Yeschke  Associates. 
Fee:  $80  To  be  held  in  Bloomington,  MN 
For  further  details,  see:  October  21-22. 
13-17.  Photogrophy  For  Criminal  In 
vestlgations  Course  Presented  by  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy  For  further 
details,  see:  Novemebor  29-December  3 

16-17,  Stakeouts  and  Surveillance  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Joy  College.  Fee  $125  For  further 
details,  please  call:  (2121  247-1600, 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro- 
fessional track.  Every  two  weeks.  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor 
tunities  lie. . .who’s  in  and  who's  out.  . what’s  work 
ing  and  what’s  not.  .the  why'S  and  wherefore's  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  .professional  who  needs  to  know  more. 

Yes,  I'm  ready  lo  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  News.  Please  enter  my  subscrip 
lion  lor: 

' Jone  year  ($1 4 00)  i l one  year  foreign  (S 1 9 00) 

i I Iwo  years  (S26  00)  three  years  (S38  00) 

Name 

Title Agency 

Address 


City 


. Slate Zip. 


Return  with  check  or  money  order  lo:  LEN.  444  West  56lh  Street.  New  York 
.City.  NY  10019 


September  27,  1982 
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NewsBriefs  2 interviewing 

Severed  heads:  The  governor  of  Kentucky  Criminal  Justice  Library 

removes  two  of  the  state's  top  criminal  Burden's  Beat 

justice  officials  3 Job  Openings 

A turn  for  the  better:  The  1981  Uniform  Upcoming  Events. 
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